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The cars are safer...the roads are safer... 


the rest is up to you! 


Driving’s always fun, but a lot more so when you drive to something big. Like a school dance, or a 
weenie roast. Make sure it stays fun. Driving that car is a big responsibility and it’s all yours. The 
keys your dad gave you represent his faith in your good judgment. 

When you get behind the wheel everything is in your favor, because that’s the way cars are built. 
Features such as power steering, power brakes and excellent visibility make driving easier and safer. 
A car can do almost anything ... except think... that’s where you come in. 

You’ve got to be alert on the highway. Modern roads are bigger, better and designed for traveling 
ease. Traffic moves smoothly and you can keep in step with it. But play it safe because when you take 
chances—safety stops and trouble starts. The greatest safety feature on the road is still the careful 
driver. Caution is more than a word in a slogan, it’s the way of life on the highway. So if you enjoy 
driving the family car drive it with care and you’ll be driving it often. 





A car is a big responsibility... handle i i ! 
CHEVROLET e wns pe, com ° ~ BS . Pope == — wane GENERAL MOTORS 


Saige TEACHERS: Reprints of this ad, emphasizing everyone’s responsibility for safe driving, are available upon request. 
ou might post a copy on your school bulletin board to remind students that safe driving is an obligation we all share. For as 


many reprints as you want, simply write to General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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encourages students neatness 
.-ehelps cut your workload! 


Here’s a completely new kind of filler PRE-PRINTED NAME 
paper that’s designed to help make your 4 FRAME — Permanent 
work easier! It encourages students to be space on every sheet 
neater, too. for name, subject, date, 
Name Frame has a permanent, pre- 


printed space for name, subject and date, STANDARD SIDE- 
so that all students’ papers are uniform... PUNCHING — Accepted 
to save you time in sorting and grading. yaar Bev ype.” 
To give you space for hi 
aun. the margins Cae GuneaD- 
are left clear of hori- 
zontal lines. And 
Name Frame has the —Clear space for you 
preferred standard to make comments and 
side- punching. corrections, 


f x 
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pany, Hopper Paper Company, Kalamazoo Stationery Company, Sharon-Mercury Division, Western 
Paper Converting Company, Western Tablet & Stationery Company, divisions of WESTERN TABLET 
& STATIONERY CORPORATION, Dayton, Ohio. 


NO LINES IN MARGINS 





NEWS and TRENDS 


The Debates and Federal Support 


> “What the nation will do about financing schools 
is now a national issue,” said NEA Executive Secre- 
tary William G. Carr after the Nixon-Kennedy radio- 
television debates. ‘““The question is no longer: Will 
federal funds be made available for education? The is- 
sue is how these funds will be made available. Special 
aids on an emergency basis will not strengthen the 
total educational fabric and will create danger of fed- 


eral influence on the favored aspect of the school 
program. 


“The broadcast debates,” he continued, “have great- 
ly increased public concern for national action to im- 
prove the schools.” 


Two Programs for African Education 


> A three-year project aimed at developing the 
African educational system is being co-operatively de- 
veloped by Teachers College, Columbia University; 
University of London Institute of Education; and 
departments of education in Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda, 
Sierra Leone, Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. The first 
year’s emphasis will be on strengthening of teacher 
education in and for Africa. A three-way interchange 
of staff members will be arranged between the par- 
ticipating institutions, according to Karl W. Bigelow 
of Columbia University, director of the project. 


In another plan, an inter-university committee with 
offices at Harvard University will be responsible for 
management of a scholarship program to provide a 
college education at the undergraduate level for stu- 
dents from tropical Africa. In the fall of 1961, the 
sponsoring American universities and colleges will 
bring 200 African students to the United States for 
four years of study. The institutions are developing 
plans to continue the program for three more years 
to reach a total of 800 African students. 


Term Life Insurance Committee 


» Committee members appointed to develop an NEA 
group voluntary term life insurance plan for teach- 
ers, authorized at the 1960 convention, are: Phares 
E. Reeder, executive secretary, West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Charleston, chairman; Clarissa B. 
Howard, teacher, Albuquerque, New Mexico; John 
C. Evans, Jr., member of the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee, Ogden, Utah; Mabel M. McKelvey, NEA 
state director for New Hampshire, Berlin; and G. 
Kerry Smith, executive secretary, Association for 
Higher Education (NEA), Washington, D.C. Teach- 
er welfare consultant and staff contact for the com- 
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mittee is Newell B. Walters, formerly director of 
employee services for the Denver public schools and 
NEA state director for Colorado. 


Mathematics on the March 


> To help school systems update their mathematics 
programs, eight regional invitational conferences are 
being held over a three-month period from October 
through December in centers throughout the nation. 
Selected mathematics supervisors and administrators 
are participating in the conferences, each of which is 
conducted by a team of three consultants—a mathe- 
matician, a classroom teacher, and a person from the 
field of teacher education or supervision. The con- 
ferences, supported by a National Science Foundation 
grant, are sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics (NEA). 


School Districts and Enrollments 


®> The trend today is toward fewer and more 
populous school systems, says U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick, in pointing to the 
smaller number of public elementary and secondary 
school systems now in the United States and the all- 
time high in student enrollment. A Census Bureau 
survey shows that the number of school systems in 
the 1959-60 academic year was 42,428, almost forty 
per cent fewer than in 1951-52. 


Administrators Co-operate on Project 


®> Four NEA departments have launched a joint 
project to take an analytical look at the importance: 
of the individual in American schools and to con- 
sider the implications of individual differences for 
educational organization and administration and for 
curriculum content and materials. Co-operating groups 
are the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, and the NEA Department of Rural 
Education. 


New Student Science Group 


® Future Scientists of America is a new organization 
for science-interested students in secondary schools. 
The only science youth group designed and adminis- 
tered by school science personnel, FSA has been 
planned to function as an extracurricular student 
activity. Charters are being issued by the National 
Science Teachers Association, an NEA department. 
FSA, which aims to develop a reserve of science 
potential at the high school level, could eventually 
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reach 136,000 science and mathematics teachers and, 


through them, reach science-interested students in 
30,000 high schools. 


Back-to-School Trends 


® The school day is longer for many of the nation’s 
students this term, according to an NEA survey. In 
some systems (for example, in Columbus, Ohio), 
ielevision courses, before or after the regular school 
day, often stretch the instruction period. Miami, 
Florida, is offering 7:30 am “early bird classes” in 
music, typing, and other subjects diffcult to fit into 
the regular; school day. More homework is another 
trend noticeable this year. 


Hilda Maehling Fellowship 


& Applications for the first Hilda Maehling Fellow- 
ship are due by December 1. To be eligible, a class- 
room teacher must present a résumé of the program 
he would pursue as a Hilda Maehling Fellow; evidence 
of professional preparation, successful teaching ex- 
perience, and outstanding service and leadership 
within the united profession; and endorsements of 
his ability to carry out his plans. Stipends paid to 
Maehling Fellows will be derived from income ac- 
cruing on a $100,000 fund being raised by voluntary 
contributions. 


More detailed information may be obtained from the 
Hilda Maehling Fellowship Committee, NEA Depart- 


ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Teaching While Training 


® The Los Angeles public school system and the 
University of Southern California are co-operating in 
a Specialist-teacher program which has Ford Founda- 
tion support. Under the project this year, fifty-one 
carefully screened specialist-teachers are working as 
paid teacher-assistants in ten Los Angeles public high 
schools and at the same time have fellowships toward 
master’s degrees at USC. 


Upon completion of their training period, covering 
their fifth and sixth years in college, the teachers are 
assured full-time positions in the Los Angeles school 
system. USC expects that in the next five years this 
project will train and see assimilated into the Los 
Angeles system approximately 250 of these special 
teachers. 


Floating Medical Center 


> Emerging from the nation’s moth ball fleet as a 
fully equipped hospital ship staffed with American 
doctors, nurses, and technicians, the transformed 
SS HOPE I sailed from San Francisco in September 
for a year in Southeast Asia. Individuals, groups, 
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corporations, and labor unions are contributing the 
$3.5 million needed for operation of this first venture 


of Project HOPE (Health Opportunity for People 
Everywhere). 


Originated by the People to People Health Founda- 
tion, Inc., the project is designed to bring the modern 
skills and techniques developed by the American 
medical professions to the people of other nations in 
their own environment. For further information or 
classroom materials write to Project HOPE, 1818 
M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& Thomas G. O'Keefe, research director and legis- 
lative representative of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, will become executive secretary of the associa- 
tion on January 1. He succeeds Walton B. Bliss, OEA 
executive secretary for twenty-five years, who will 
retire. 


m State Superintendent E. Allen Bateman of Utah 
died of a heart attack October 1. 


> An East-West Cultural Center, authorized by Con- 
gress as part of the Mutual Security Act this year, is 
being established on the University of Hawaii cam- 
pus in Honolulu. About eighty per cent of the center’s 
students will be from Asia and Southeast Asia and 
the remainder from the United States in the nation’s 
first international college for these groups. 


> NEA affiliated local associations are enthusiastical- 
ly supporting the Membership Breakthrough project. 
Officers have accepted the challenge and workshops 


are being held to plan dynamic membership cam- 
paigns. 


NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
IN HALF-DAY SESSIONS, NOVEMBER 1959 
Geographic Regions 


New England 
Middle 
Atlantic 
Southeast 
Middie 
Southwest 
Northwest 
Far West 
0 36 3 75 


4 3 2 1 0 
Percent 


U.S. Average 2.8% 
NEA Research Division 


Thousand Pupils 
U.S. Total 332,175 
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Paperbacks come of age —for every age! 


READERS’ CHOICE 
The Budget Book Service 


For all readers, ages 8 to 18, 
500 outstanding paperbound books . . . 
Approved for school use... 
Continuously available—at discount— 
From one convenient, reliable source. 


Thousands use the Readers’ Choice annotated book list to 
supplement schoo! library collections—to stimulate wider 
leisure reading with bright, appealing paperbacks—to order 
class sets of classics, reference books, required reading— 
all at low cost. Send for your free copy now. No obligation, 


of course. 


4 CLUB PLANS TO SPARK STUDENT READING! 


Originals -” Reprints 


0 
Outstanding Juveniles 


ARROW 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 4, 5, 6 


An abundance of good books 
for middie-grade readers, 
chosen by educators and li- 
brarians, priced at 25¢ and 
35¢ each. 


Five times each year Arrow 
offers a varied selection of 
18 colorful paperbounds, at- 
tractively designed with 
large type, ample iliustra- 
tions, easy-to-read formats. 
Pian includes free dividend 
books, professional annota- 
tions on each book's ability 
and interest level. 
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Used by more than 78,000 librarians and teachers. 


Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. 


Wide ants 
) 
Teen-age Reading 


TEEN AGE 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 7, 8, 9, 10 


Each year more than one 
million teen-agers read 
more books, better books 

. . discover that reading 
is fun... through the Teen 
Age Book Club. 


" TAB offers mature books for 


voracious readers and en- 
ticing choices for those re- 
luctant to read . . . in all, 
196 tities each year, at 25¢ 
and 35¢, chosen by reading 
specialists for youth appeal 
and literary merit. Free 
dividends, helpful materials. 


COSHH HHH HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEEEEE 


Solid Reading Fare 
for 
Young Adults 


CAMPUS 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 10, 11, 12 


For senior high students— 
the reading favorites of 
young people, timeless 
classics and timely best- 
sellers from all major pub- 
lishers of paperbacks! 


Campus provides significant 
books to challenge college- 
bound students, enjoyable 
leisure reading for all young 
adults. Six offers per year... 
18 selections in each offer 
. +. most books cost 50¢ or 
less . . . dividend plan. 
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New, meen Source 
f) 
Science Paperbacks 


SCIENCE WORLD 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 7 through 12 


A feature of Science World 
magazine (junior and senior 
editions), this unique Club 
will offer selected lists of 
paperback books, covering 
a broad range of science 
subjects and grade levels— 
all available from one de- 
pendable source. 


Six times during the school 
year, Science World Book 
Club offers an abundance of 
good books to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for inex- 
pensive science materials in 
the schools. 


Scholastic Book Services, 33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send complete information on the paperback 
book services I have checked. No cost or obligation, of 


course. 


(0 READERS’ CHOICE Book List 
00 Arrow Book Club 0) Campus Book Club 
(0 Teen Age Book Club 0 Science World Book Club 


Name 





Mail Coupon for 
FREE Materials! 


School 





Address. 








City Zone State. 
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OUR READERS 
_ WRITE 


® This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 


of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Peripatetic Professor Praised 


I wIsH to emphasize the excellence of 
Edwin Fenton’s “A Professor Teaches 
High School” in your September issue. 
If ten to fifteen per cent of teachers in 
colleges and especially 
professors of education, had this ex- 
perience, there'd be unfounded 
ind biased criticism of public schools. 

fi, &, RAD, 
educational research, 
Florida, Gainesville. 


universities, 
less 


emeritus director of 


University of 


Waal 
be highly 


Professor Fenton did should 
commended, but now he 
should try filling the shoes of an ele- 
mentary school teacher and experience 
the ultimate in teaching. 
—ROBERT G. ARTHUR, Nathan 
School, Huntington, N.Y. 


Hale 


Education for Survival 
My sincere commendation on your 
education-for-survival series. Continued 
atomic testing endangers U.S. and our 
world. When will we awaken to the 
limitless hazards? Is it not time to 
make the needed concessions so we can 
get on with the business of living? 

—MARY E. FULLER, Hollywood, Calif. 


Miss Frederick’s article in the Oc- 
tober issue, “Substitute for the Battle- 
field,” certainly shows the foolishness 
of armament competition and suggests 
a more humane way of trying to exist 
with our neighboring countries. 

—JOHN CARECCIO, Oneonta, N. Y. 


For Your Information 


NEA President, CLARICE KLINE 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 
Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 
NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1961 NEA _ convention: 
Atlantic City. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12, 
Theme: Strengthen Schools for the 60's. 
NEA membership, May 31, 1960: 713,994. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 336-337. 

NEA platform and _ resolution: 
book, pages 49-61. 
‘ NEA departments: Handbook, pages 112- 
58. 

NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 65-111. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 300-302. 


June 25-30, 


Hand- 
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If the present trend toward disaster 
is not checked and brought under con- 
trol while we have the chance, noth- 
ing else will matter. 

—FURIO RAMADEI, New Haven, Conn. 


How Do You Feel? 


It would be hard to find anything 
to surpass the Thornton Utz covers for 
May and September. The forward 
march of the JOURNAL is one of the 
great satisfactions of my professional 
relationships. 

—FREDERICK M. 


HUNTER, honorary 
chancellor, 


State System of 
Higher Education, Eugene, NEA presi- 
dent, 1920-21. 


Oregon 


We know Thornton Utz doesn’t il- 
lustrate for “peanuts.” Couldn’t we do 
with less expensive covers and save 
a few dollars for other things? 

—MRS. RACHEL PEARCE, Globe, Ariz. 


PLEASE advise me if you own the 
original painting by Thornton Utz re- 
produced on your September cover. I 
am interested in its possible purchase. 

—MAURICE B. MITCHELL, 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


Encyclo- 


Express Connections 


May I have forty copies of the May 
centerspread on the Pony Express? My 
third graders will be especially inter- 
ested because I happen to be the great- 
granddaughter of William Bradford 
Waddell, described in the story as 
one of the founders of the Express. 

—MRS. R. W. VAN AMBURG, Leslie Bell 
School, Lexington, Mo. 


Teacher-Politician 


From athlete to college coach to city 
council—that’s been the progression 
of Paul M. Shellenberger, now serving 
his second term as representative of 

the eleventh ward 
in the borough 
council of Norris- 
town, Pennsylva- 
nia. First elected 
in 1956, he served 
as council presi- 
dent, 1958-59. 
Mr. Shellen- 
berger teaches 
mathematics at 
the Rittenhouse 
Junior High School in Norristown and 
is a member of his local and state edu- 
cational associations and of the NEA. 

—HARVEY E. GAYMAN, executive sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 











Learning from Experience 


Once upon a time a factory em- 
ployee, despite mumerous - safe- 
guards on his machine, lost a finger 
to the iron monster. Hardly had he 
returned to his post from the hos- 
pital when a safety man came by 
and asked: “How did it happen?” 

“J don’t know,” said the ampu- 
tee. “I was just standing here like 
this, and I put out my hand and 

. oops! There goes another one!” 

Wouldn't you think he’d have 
learned something from the ex- 
perience? And wouldn't you think 
that teachers, who are supposed to 
be our experts on learning, would 
also learn by experience that 
they’re much better off inside their 
professional organization than on 
the side lines? 

Of course, more do learn every 
day. NEA membership has now 
topped the 700,000 mark, a gain 
of nearly 100,000 since 1958. 

Yet there are still too many 
“slow learners” who can’t quite 
realize what they're missing be- 
cause they don’t belong to the 
NEA. If any of these slow learn- 
ers are among your colleagues, ask 
them tactfully such questions as: 

Do you think the average sal- 
aries for our classroom teachers 
would now be more than $5000 a 
year unless local, state, and na- 
tional education associations had 
worked to lift salaries to that level? 

Do you think that single-handed- 
ly you'd have had a chance to get 
federal legislation enabling teachers 
to deduct from their income tax 
much of the money spent to fur- 
ther their professional education? 

Do you think that tenure pro- 
visions and retirement systems 
would, like Topsy, just have 
“growed,” unassisted by a united 
profession? 

Experience says that NEA has 
done good for all teachers, and 
wise teachers learn from experi- 
ence. 

—NORMAN HASS, immediate past 
president, California Teachers As- 
sociation, Southern Section, is a so- 
cial studies and English teacher, Le 
Conte Junior High School, Holly- 
wood. + + 
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FREE OR | , 
INEXPENSIVE this 


Christmas “= 
- - vacation... 
Onoer publications of the NEA and fly with 


its departments from the Association B ff 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, rant, to 


D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 


Sl or less. Order other items from 
addresses given. . ; = 
Bill of Rights. Reprint from Boys’ i | 
Life makes effective teaching aid on sie 


the Bill of Rights through color car- 


toons and text. 1960. 12p. 20¢. Quan- J t 


tity discounts. Boys’ Life Magazine, $ 9 
Boy Scouts of America, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 


Children and Television by Wilbur oa gin ise 4 cats 
Schramm. Advice to parents concern- 
ing their responsibility with respect to 
mass media and their children. 1959. 
18p. Free. Television Information Of- 
fice, 666 5th Ave., New York 19. 

Going to School Around the World. 
Photo display set showing children at 
school in seventeen countries. 1959. 
$1.25 per set. Unesco Publications 
Center, 801 3rd Ave., New York 22. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction. 
1960 edit. 75p. $1.25. Syracuse Public 
Library, Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

Great American Rivers at a Glance 
by Monroe Heath. Story of 30 princi- 
pal rivers, stressing their historic and 
economic importance. 1960. 35p. $1. 
Pacific Coast Publishers, Campbell 
Ave. at Scott Dr., Menlo Park, Calif. 

Other Lands, Other Peoples by 
Elizabeth M. Thompson. Contains 


facts about 86 countries and political 7 unforgettable days including 5 
entities in all parts of the world. ior fascinating sightseeing trips in 


1960. 186p. $1. Committee on Inter- e\e Colombia and Panama. 4 fabulous 


; : nights in Bogota—2 gay evenings in 
natl. Relations, NEA. NG Panama. Tour includes fine hotel 


A Primer on Water. Gives general accommodations, sightseeing, air fare 
information in nontechnical language Now! Fly PR heyy served City 
about water, its use, and control. 1960. : : : s 
Op. 85¢. Geological S —your choice of time and money saving tours. 
0p. 35¢. reological Survey, Dept. of Fly Now—Pay Later! 
the Interior. Order from Supt. of Doc- 10% down—up to 24 months to pay. 
uments, Washington 25, D.C. Do not | See your Travel Agent or Braniff. 
send stamps. Coming next July .. . the Annual South 

Schools in Our Democracy by Law- | American NEA Tour... make plans soon. 


rence G. Derthick. Analysis of five 
basic issues in American education. g 0 A Se i ® a fatzatinal | RWAYS 
1960. 26p. 15¢. Quantity discounts. 

Supt. of Documents, Washington 25, 


D. C. (Make money order or check FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 


. OTe Braniff International Airways 
out to the Superintendent of Docu- . Tour aed Travel Department 
ments.) . Room #915 





We Can Have Better Schools by Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 
Ralph Lazarus. 1960. 15p. 50¢. Quan- . 
tity discounts. Better Schools, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
711 5th Ave., New York 22. # # | 


Please send color folders and information on your South American and 
Mexico tours. 


Name 
Address... ..... 


eeeeeeee 
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(Please Print) 


Puzzled as to whether 
or not you should join 
an NEA travel group 


next summer ? 


Give yourself this test to determine 
your aptitude for enjoying travel the 
NEA way. 


YES NO 

C) CJ I want full value for my travel dollar. 

[] (J I want comfortable accommodations at a fair price. 

(}] () I want to comprehend the meaning of what I see. 

("] (J I want to broaden my students’ understanding of and respect for other peoples. 
[] (J I want the help of experienced, competent travel planners. 


() CJ I want time to shop and enjoy myself as well as learn. 


If you score a big YES to these questions, then send in this coupon today 
so vou can start your vacation planning. 


THE TRAVEL PROGRAM IS A NON-PROFIT, SELF-SUPPORTING SERVICE OF YOUR NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Cut along the dotted line 
Division of Travel Service 


- National Education Association CHECK THE AREAS IN WHICH YOU 1961 


1201 16th St. NW. ARE INTERESTED. DESCRIPTIVE LIT- 
Washington 6, D. C. ERATURE WILL BE SENT TO YOU. 


CL) United States and Canada O) Russia EDUCATIONAL 
C) Alaska 1) Mexico 


() Hawaii (J) South America TRAVEL 
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WALTER LIPPMANN 


Leadership and Education 


E are at the beginning of a new political gen- 
W eration. The old gentlemen who have run 

the world during the war and after it are 
going to retire from the stage, and the men who are 
going to rule, not only in this country, but in the 
other Western democracies, are men in their forties 
or early fifties. 

What are the qualities we have a right to expect in 
these younger men? I think that the first thing that a 
leader, particularly a nation’s president, must have 
is the ability to see what it is that really matters in 
the excitement of daily events. He must be able to 
see through the latest headlines to what is permanent 
and enduring. This ability—this second sight—is, to 
my mind, the quality of great leaders. The ability to 
see which way the thing is going is the basis of great 
leadership. 

Of course, the president himself cannot act on 
everything, but since he does have to decide basic pol- 
icy, his mind must be judicial. The function of the 
presidency is to hear the arguments of the contending 
factions and make a decision. 

In addition to being decisive and judicial, the presi- 
dent must be articulate. He must be able to talk in 
language directed to the best minds in the country. 
The president must communicate with and lead the 
most intelligent of our citizens; they will carry his 
message and his leadership on down to the lowest 
common denominator. There is no use in the presi- 
dent’s trying to talk down to a man who can just 
about read and write. Let somebody else do that. He 
must talk to the people who teach the man to read 
and write. 

That is why it is so important for the president to 
be articulate about education, to see through to edu- 


Mr. Lippmann is a distinguished author, columnist, and po- 
litical philosopher. In a discussion of America’s needs, during 
his first television appearance (on CBS Reports), he stressed 


the vital importance of education to our survival as a demo- 
cratic power. 
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cational needs in terms of the 1960’s and to meet them 
decisively. 

Our educational programs and efforts have fallen 
behind the rate of growth of the school population. 
We have failed to keep up. And once you fail to edu- 
cate a child, you have failed, and you can’t make it 
up later. So you have to do it currently, because if 
you don’t educate these children adequately they will 
become parents of children who in turn will be less 
adequately educated. It is a situation that will grow 
steadily worse unless we deal with it promptly. 

That is why I put public education second only to 
national defense in our list of urgent needs. Educa- 
tion itself is a form of national defense, in its broad- 
est sense, essential to the defense of the American way. 

And considering how wealthy we are, there is no 
need to postpone any longer an expanded educational 
program. According to the Rockefeller Brothers’ Re- 
port, which is the latest authoritative and impartial 
source we have, expenses in all branches of govern- 
ment—federal, state, and local—now take about twen- 
ty per cent of our gross national product. Now if you 
take all the things we think ought to be done, not 
just for education, but in the whole sector of public 
spending, it would take about twenty-four per cent. 
You do not revolutionize an economy by rising from 
twenty per cent to twenty-four per cent. 

Nor need this rise mean rising taxes. Just closing 
the loopholes in the present tax structure would give a 
very considerable part of the revenue we need. 

I have been talking in terms of the extent of edu- 
cational needs. We need to consider, too, the specifi- 
cations for filling those needs. We are committed to 
something that has never really been attempted be- 
fore in the Western World—the mass education of a 
whole people. But this quantitative goal must not be 
bought at the expense of quality. If we can combine 
mass education with education for quality, we will re- 
vive the American purpose, achieve our real spiritual 


purpose. # £# 
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Public-opinion poll shows that 


THE PUBLIC FAVOR 
FEDERAL SUPPORT 


J. L. MeCASKILL 


NE of the most serious un- 
( : solved problems on the minds 

of people today is what to do 
about education, according to a 
nationwide public-opinion poll re- 
cently released through a national 
newspaper syndicate. John F. 
Kraft, Inc., an independent re- 
search firm of New York, used per- 
sonal interviews to establish which 
problems were uppermost in peo- 
ple’s minds, then tried to deter- 
mine preferences among specific 
suggested solutions. 

From a list of eight “problems,” 
persons interviewed were asked to 
select the three they con- 
sidered as most important. In this 
list, “‘getting better schools 
teachers” ranked fourth. 
“national defense,” 
with Khrushchev and _ the 
Russians,” and “keeping prices 
inflation in check.” It 
outranked “civil rights,” “aid and 
welfare to old people,” and “keep- 
ing taxes down.’ 


two or 


and 
It trailed 
only “negotia- 
tions 


down and 


Having established the impor- 
tance of the problem, the inter- 
viewers then sought to determine 
exactly what people had in mind. 
Forty-two per cent said there 
weren't enough good, well-trained, 
adequately paid teachers. The only 
other sizable cluster of answers— 
thirty-one per cent — centered 
around overcrowded and_inade- 
quate classrooms. 





Dr. McCaskill is NEA assistant execu- 
tive secretary for state and federal re- 
lations, and executive secretary of the 
NEA Legislative Commission. 
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Another set of questions re- 
vealed that only a third of the peo- 
ple questioned knew that most sup- 
port for schools comes from local 
government; more than one fourth 
didn’t know whether local, state, 
or federal government contributed 
most. 


” 

For many years, the NEA has 
led efforts to persuade Congress to 
increase the federal share in finan- 
cial support of public education. 
Results of the Kraft survey show 
the NEA is in accord with popular 
opinion on the subject and is ac- 
tually carrying out a program ap- 
proved by a majority of the Ameri- 
can people. Here are the results 
showing the attitude toward the 
present federal share of support as 
compared with the state and local 
share: 
Federal share ts: 

Too little 

\bout right 

Too much 

Not sure ] 

The survey showed that it did 
not matter whether the answers 
came from men or women, whites 
or Negroes, well-educated or rela- 
tively uneducated Americans. It 
didn’t even matter whether people 
had children in school or not. 
Throughout, there are clear ma- 
jorities who believe that too little 
money is coming from the federal 
government. 

Next, the interviewers asked a 
nationwide sample of adults what 
they thought should be done about 


federal money for the needs of our 
educational system: 


Should the Federal (United 

States) Government increase its con- 
tribution to the public schools, de- 
crease it, or leave it where it is? 

Increase it 65% 

Leave it where it is 23 

Decrease it 2 

Do away with it entirely f 

Not sure 6 

The interviewers then asked the 
sixty-five per cent who favored in- 
creased federal support whether 
the increase should be “a lot” or 
“a little.” Here the responses were: 
Increase: 

A lot 347, 

\ little 25 


Not sure 6 


Because the survey report so 
strongly backs the NEA position, 
it may be best to let the report 
speak for itself: 

A careful study of . 
favoring 


reasons for 
increased federal support 
makes it perfectly clear that .. . the 
overwhelming chorus of answers had 
to do with the need to do more about 
education, to raise standards, to put 
the nation in a better position to 
maintain the position of world 
strength; and if the answers didn’t 
fall in that area, then they had to do 
with underpaid teachers and too few 
teachers, or with inadequate facilities. 


The Kraft 
further: 


organization states 


Almost two out of three adults across 
the country feel that the federal share 
should indeed 
cover and pay for the most pressing 
need. And the really pressing need is 
that of finding more and better teach- 
ers—through higher pay; and second, 
intensely felt, is the 
recognition of the fact that schools 
are inadequate and overcrowded. 

These are the conclusions to 
be drawn from the survey. But it bears 
re-emphasis: There is almost remark- 
able consistency from one section of 
the country to another, from one group 
of people to another, quite without re- 
gard to one’s own education, or 
whether one has children in school, or 
one’s economic level. 

In other words, this is a serious 
national problem which has not been 
solved. The people know it, and they 
look to the federal government to help 


solve it. # # 


be increased to help 


but almost as 


basic 
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JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 
] #aT are youngsters like dur- 
\ ing the early childhood 
years? What makes them 
thrive? What stunts their growth? 
These are things we need to know. 
Age five through eight—that is 
a wide but well-integrated span of 
time. There are certain. basic 
threads that run throughout these 
years. A major change does take 
place in the child's. experience— 
he leaves home and he comes to 
school, But no major growth 
change takes place. 


Dr. Hymes is professor of education and 
chairman, tment of Childhood Ed- 
ucation, University of Maryland, College 


Park, He has written more fully on this 
in Those First School Years, the 
196@ yearbook of NEA’s Department of 


The five-year-old ‘has a tremen- 
dous amount in common with the 
eight-year-old. At eight, bodies 
are bigger, stronger; skills, of 
course, increase through the years. 
But, fundamentally, the way the 
child looks at himself, the way he 
looks at the world, what he needs 
to grow on, and what he counts 
on getting from the world stay 
much the same. 

There are gentle slopes upward 
of increasing interest in some areas 
and gentle slopes downward of de- 
creasing concern. But no sharp 
breaks, no abrupt changes. 

These children are active. They 
have their fleeting moments of 
sitting spellbound, but if you want 
to win a bet, put your money on 
their being on the go. It is almost 
as if their bodies itch! These chil- 
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dren love to ride—a trike, a bike, 
a wagon; they love to run, to bal- 
ance, to climb. Walk? hey can, 
but life is more for jumping, hop- 
ping, skipping. They swing, they 
bounce, they tussle. 

You can sit them down. You 
can tame them. You can quiet and 
calm them. But there is high en- 
ergy inside. They want a life that 
lets them use this flow of power. 

Noise goes with the action. These 
are very “talky” children. The 
sound and rhythm of words have a 
fascination for them, And words 
create special effects this whole age 
finds entrancing. 

There is a good reason for this 
ever-present “sound track,”” Not too 
long ago, these children had almost 
no words. Their communication 
had to be in other ways. When 
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they were two-year-olds, for ex- 
ample, they cried and screamed; 
they bit and grabbed. Their whole 
body “talked” for them. But now 
that they have reached early child- 
hood, the tongue alone does more 
and more of the job. Small wonder 
that it works overtime! There is a 
tremendous improvement in_ be- 
havior, but the sounds get louder 
and louder. 


Tuor GH the need for action and 
the love of noise show easily, some 
of the most important qualities of 
this age span are not always out on 
the surface. 

These children would never want 
you to call them babies or any 
belittling name. But inside they 
feel young and small: They know 
that they cannot yet cope with life 
alone; they know they need adults 
around. It is no effort for any 
one of them to put his hand in 
yours and to hold on tight. They 
draw strength from your bigness 
and power. 

Later in development, as young- 
sters grow more sure of their own 
strength, good and sympathetic and 
gentle adults are by no means so 
necessary. They even embarrass 
and seem to be in the way. But not 
so in early childhood. 

These same youngsters want so 
much to be big. They have times of 
great stubbornness because they 
are so determined to have their own 
way. Many ages make the same 
mistake, but these are the children, 
above all, who have a “champagne 
appetite and a beer pocketbook,” 
whose eyes are always bigger than 
their stomachs, who almost habitu- 
ally bite off more than they can 
chew. 

I. is clear why this is so. When 
these same children were infants, 
they hardly knew they existed! 
Then suddenly, about the end of 
year one, they made the most ex- 
citing discovery in the world. Al- 
most out of the blue, they began to 
discover themselves, to emerge as 
real and separate people. 

It takes time to settle down, to 
get matters back in balance. And 
time does it. But through all of 
early childhood, that new /—that 
discovery, that new self—is a power- 
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fully important thing. When these 
children interrupt, it is not fair 
to call it rudeness. They have an 
idea! They have something to say. 
An impression crossed their minds. 

It is exciting to watch an age 
that has suddenly found its size— 
even if for a while it overestimates 
a bit. They will boast. They will 
exaggerate. They will want to try 
many jobs they cannot possibly do, 
but look for the thrill on a child’s 
face when he does a job he can do. 
Then you see how good it tastes 
to feel big. 


O- course, it isn’t easy to live 
sensitively with youngsters who feel 
little and who feel big, almost all 
at once. You have to keep your eye 
on them: Which feeling has the 
upper hand at any one moment? 
You have to find your way of 
swaying in time with them and 
of staying in tune. 

These are changeable children 
and they are tender. They do not 
yet have the thick hard shell that 
will come with more years. Right 
now, they bruise easily. 

Little things upset them. A dog 

a strange sound ... a new 
bathroom .. . a face that isn’t 
too familiar or a request that 
sounds strange. Early childhood 
has more than its share of mo- 
ments when it feels lonely, unsure, 
upset. 

These children show their feel- 
ings. Covering up and holding in 
are still hard for them. Postponing 
is hard. Waiting is hard. Emo- 
tions are strongly felt and openly 
shown. It takes a good adult—kind- 
ly, gentle, maybe even a little soft 
—to feel with a child. Anyone can 
say, “just his feelings are hurt,” but 
not everyone knows how sharp 
and close those feelings are. 

You can be fooled, too, because 
the show of feelings seems to 
change so quickly. Young children 
laugh one minute and cry the 
next. It is easy to be overimpressed 
with the feelings; it is just as easy 
to underestimate their importance 
because they seem so transitory. 

Some of the strong show of emo- 
tion comes because these young 
children cannot reach the high 
standards they set for themselves. 
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This is a source of much anger and 
frustration. But even more fre- 
quently, the emotions erupt in a 
social setting. For these are very 
social creatures. From as early as 
two years of age on, people, es- 
pecially people their own size, are 
the most alluring of all the world’s 
delights. 

Every age, of course, loves peo- 
ple. But younger children are the 
real enthusiasts for each other. To- 
gether, their laughing and talking 
and giggling, their nonsense, has 
a superspecial sound of glee. To- 
gether, their serious talking and 
their earnest plan-making as they 
play has a rare quality of intensity. 

These children are all still sheer 
beginners in social living and need 
all the practice they can get. They 
have their fair share of quarrels 
and conflicts, and they cannot yet 
take too many people into their 
social world all at once. They are 
at their best in small groups of two 
or three or four. That all-impor- 
tant J cannot yet stand the compe- 
tition of meeting too many other 
equally important /’s. 

Just as these youngsters are not 
yet completely sure of themselves, 
neither are they thoroughly sold 
yet on their sex. It is not uncom- 
mon for friends to change and for 
the new close friend of the moment 
to be someone who, if the question 
were raised, would have to confess 
to being of the opposite sex. 


Pray is the one single central 
theme dominating all else in this 


age span. These are primarily 
“‘let’s-pretend”” people. For a few 
precious fleeting years, they are 
blessed with the great capacity to 
live their most real moments in the 
world of the unreal. 

We call it play. There is no 
other good word. But they don’t 
“play” policemen—they are police- 
men. We say they “take the role” of 
mother, father, baby, doctor, or 
cowboy. This is not truly so. They 
are these people, with their whole 
heart and soul. Play is the life of 
the young child, the realest, most 
vivid moments that he knows. 

Yet, strangely, these are not chil- 
dren of a truly fantasy world. They 
slip into the roles of the people 
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they have seen the most, play out 
the feelings of bigness and small- 
ness they have felt most keenly. 
These youngsters are very aware 
of the real world around them and 
have a deep hunger to know more 
about that world. Their bodies are 
active; their minds and senses are 
every bit as active. 

They touch, feel, smell, shake, 
rattle as they test out the properties 
of material. Events and ideas so far 
off in time or place that they have 
to take the other fellow’s word for 
it usually do not hold strong ap- 
peal for them. 

With all their pores open to 
a wider and wider world around 
them, eager to get more and more 
impressions flowing in, young 
children then use all that they have 
seen and done and heard to make 
their own unique expression—and 
this we call “play.” It is the test- 
ing ground of ideas, the practice 
field for attention span and for 
problem-solving and for language, 
the drill ground for social relations, 
a clearinghouse and testing center 
for the emotions. 

To most ears, “play” means 
games, with rules and winners and 
losers and sides. For this age, such 
play has more reality than they can 
tolerate except in very small doses. 
In their play, they preserve the free- 
dom to make their own rules, to 
change the rules, and even to 
change the game, just as they pre- 
serve the freedom to make a 
crooked finger be a gun or a 
broomstick a horse (and then 
car and then a plane and then it’s 
dead and then it lives again). 


Prernars in almost everything, 
these are always children with a 
foot in two camps: reality and im- 
agination; dependency and inde- 
pendence; busy physical bodies 
and active inquiring minds. They 
are egocentric yet social; overly 
sure of themselves and uncertain; 
highly verbal yet not impressed 
with others who are verbose. In- 
fancy is behind them. Preadoles- 
cence is ahead. Early childhood is 
a delicate time of balance, with 
bold steps out into the real world 
and deep steps down into an in- 
ner world. + tt 
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I Remember ... 


Ox that first day of school in 
September, they began to arrive at 
my classroom door—the delightful 
assortment of new pupils. There 
was the obviously avid little scholar 
with his bulging book satchel. 
There was the small, dimpled girl 
with a fistful of limp asters for 
teacher. There was the reluctant 
child, on the threshold of tears, 
coaxed forward by a distraught 
mother. And then, there was Mary! 

Anyone would have noticed 
Mary. She did not walk into the 
room. She breezed in like a wind- 
blown autumn leaf, whirled about, 
fluttered through several waltzing 
steps, and finally came to rest be- 
fore the open window. There she 
settled down to contemplate the 
bright world outside, humming 
gaily to herself. Finally, she turned 
about excitedly and announced, 
“There’s a bird out there with a 
rainbow on its throat!” 

“That’s only a pigeon,” one boy 
told her realistically. 

“No,” insisted Mary. “It’s a rain- 
bow bird!” Then, she danced over 
to my desk and beamed, “I’m 
Mary!” as though being Mary were 
the most wonderful thing in the 
world, and I guess, perhaps, it was. 

Mary came from an out-of-state 
school. She told us all that she had 
once been a gypsy and that when 
she grew up, she was going to be 
an Indian princess. She was dark, 
vivacious, the essence of gaiety, and 
strictly a nonconformist. 

Her last year’s report card stated 
flatly: Mary does not pay attention. 
This was no fault of Mary’s. She 
had more profound things on her 
mind than number combinations 
and spelling words. Often 
tuned us out and withdrew 
her own world of 
wonder. 

But sometimes she descended 
from her ivory tower to join us in 
the realities of addition and sub- 
traction. Then, she would sparkle 
the arithmetic class with something 
provocative like: “Why does a 
round circle stand for nothing?” or 
“If you could count all the stars in 


she 
into 
thought and 


the sky, how big would the piece 
of paper need to be to write the 
number down on?” 

Once, as she struggled over a 
textbook passage, Mary observed, 
“You know, letters are little pieces 
of words, and words are little pieces 
of stories, and it’s the way you put 
them together that counts!”” I have 
heard no statement, even by the 
sagest reading experts, of more in- 
tuitive brilliance! 

When our class played panto- 
mime games, I could generally an- 
ticipate that little girls would be 
housewives and nurses; little boys 
would be airplane pilots and fire- 
men. Mary was refreshingly un- 
predictable. Once she pretended to 
be a baby bird hatching out of an 
egg. Another time she declined to 
do a pantomime at all, because, as 
she put it, “You couldn’t see me 
anyway, because I’m something in- 
visible.” 

The morning Mary came to 
school twenty minutes late she ex- 
plained casually, “I’ve been watch- 
ing an ant hill.” And the day she 
left us she said simply, “We have 
to keep moving on, because we’re 
really gypsies, you know, and we're 
going to live on a mountain that is 
higher than a cloud!” 

Our classroom was never quite 
the same after Mary went away. We 
all missed her whimsical moods, her 
charming inconsistencies, her buoy- 
ant spontaneity. I hope that where- 
ever she is, she is the same old 
Mary. It would be a pity if she had 
finally settled down and learned to 
pay attention! ° 

—ADELAIDE HOLL, third grade 
teacher, Worthington (Ohio) Ele- 
mentary School. 
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must have dreamed of 
ever they first 
waged war, and always those 
dreamed have been accused 
of being unrealistic. But peace to- 
day is neither a frail fantasy of 
preachers and teachers, nor a_ pa- 
thetic parade of mothers fearing 
for the lives of their sons, nor a 
vision of Friends and Mennonites. 
World peace—defined here as the 
absence of an atomic 
tween 

headed, 


gpa 


peace since 


who 


conflict be- 
powers—is a_hard- 
realistic requirement of 
our national policy. 

The presidential candidates of 
both parties agree 


major 


that we must 
wage peace as vigorously as our 
forefathers waged war. Unless we 
can achieve peace and, with it, 
physical survival, there is no point 
in worrying about anything else. 


Tex teacher’s role in preserving 
peace seems simple enough, for the 
virtues which a conscientious teach- 
er passes on to his students are the 
same on which peace in the hearts 
of men is built. 

Thirteen years ago in this same 
JourNAL, William G. Carr dis- 
cussed how teachers could ap- 
proach the matter of peace. He 
recommended that they: (a) avoid 
the exhibition of national or racial 
prejudice; (b) teach the domestic 
and the international 
questions together; (c) 
facts about the 


aspects of 
give the 


cost and conse- 


Dr. Rosenhaupt is national director, 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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quences of the last war and the 
threat of another; (d) acquaint 
children with the machinery that 
now exists for the maintenance of 
peace; (e) develop in students a 
sense of world community. 

Dr. Carr’s points are as valid 
today as they were in 1947. But 
for some reason many teachers lose 
enthusiasm—some, even their nor- 
mal energy—when it comes to wag- 
ing peace in the classroom. Three 
things, it seems to me, paralyze 
them: the dilemmas posed by pa- 
triotism, pacifism, and helplessness. 
Let us look at each of the three. 


‘. 

Tue dilemma of patriotism ap- 
pears when we include among the 
neighbors that Christianity tells us 
to love those beyond our borders, 
particularly the Russians. Briefly 
stated, the predicament is: How 


can patriotism 
love of 


be reconciled with 
those whose leaders are 
openly hostile to us in 
deed? Isn't it 
war—be it 


word or 
treason, during a 
cold or hot—even to 
suggest turning the other cheek? 
Until the teacher has resolved 
these quandaries in his own mind, 
he is paralyzed. To lead the minds 
of others toward peace, the teacher 
needs first to solve the puzzle. 
Actually, love of peace and love 
@f country are two aspects of the 
same deep attachment of a good 
human being to the world around 
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him. A young person who loves 
his country is naturally shocked 
by the thought that his beloved 
land may be destroyed by war. It 
is on this genuine concern for the 
future of what he that a 
teacher can efforts for 
peace. 

A teacher's first’ important re- 
sponsibility is to deepen this love 
by providing experiences in under- 
standing and appreciation. The 
rocks of Maine, Iowa’s cornfields, 
the green pastures of Montana, the 
storm-blown palms of Florida, 
Louisiana’s sleepy bayous, and 
California’s vineyards—all these 
must be encompassed. 

Our history from the precarious 
settlements in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts to the 1960 presidential 
campaign; our beliefs, from the 
stern rules of the Puritans to the 
beatnik’s abdication of responsi- 
bility; our literature; our art; our 
crimes; our glories—all these must 
be included. 

True love of country, as an 
audience of teachers need hardly 
be told, grows logically in ever 
widening circles from attachment 
to home, town, and state—and the 
teacher plays an indispensable role 
in encouraging and directing this 
widening growth. 

Eventually, the world outside 
our borders can be encompassed. 
But first of all a young person, 
especially an adolescent, needs a 
firm bond of affection for his own 
country. If we were to plead the 
cause of peace by belittling our 


loves 
base his 
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own country, we would not only 
weaken a healthy and positive at- 
tachment on which idealism and 
even heroism of a young genera- 
tion are based, we would also de- 
stroy the only real basis on which 
a vigorous campaign for peace can 
be built. 

A teacher must convince his pu- 
pils that one need be neither hos- 
tile to others nor boastful of one’s 
military might in order to be a 
good American. 

Well-intentioned patriots —_oc- 
casionally flog their waning enthu- 
siasm by baiting minorities and 
dissenters inside our country and 
all sorts of real and imagined 
enemies without. Others express 
their pride in their land by boast- 
ing of our formidable armory of 
destruction, or, worse, by threaten- 
ing to use it. 

Americans must learn to rest 
serene in the knowledge of our 
physical and, especially, our moral 
strength. When Khrushchev threat- 
ens destruction, young Americans 
must not be provoked into think- 
ing in similar terms. They should 
instead calmly and objectively ex- 
plore Russia’s history, in which 
they will discover that the same 
bluster, the same awe and fear of 
the West, existed centuries ago. 

Our young need to understand 
without bitterness why a recently 
freed country such as Cuba appears 
ungrateful toward us, her friends 
of so many years’ standing; why an 
awakening colossus like China 
pushes out its borders; why young 


African countries reject the hands 
stretched out to help; why India 
refuses to make a choice between 
us and the Soviets. 

Instead of insisting that America 
must have its way, students need 
to explore possibilities for rational 
solutions of all conflicts, and war 
must be excluded from the list of 
possible solutions, as we don’t ever 
consider it a solution with Canada. 


A TEACHER who advocates peace 
will inevitably encounter the di- 
lemma of pacifism. “If the use of 
force is bad,” a logical student will 
inquire, ‘“‘why shouldn’t we simply 
forsake it altogether?” 

It is dificult but not impossible 
to explain why in this most im- 
perfect world one may well oppose 
something in principle while rec- 
ognizing that the world is not ma- 
ture enough to banish it altogether. 

We have, for example, long ago 
outlawed force as an instrument 
of settling disputes between indi- 
viduals, but our policemen are still 
armed and may shoot to kill. Out- 
lawing the use of force in conflicts 
between nations doesn’t mean that 
we must disarm down to the last 
artillery shell. 

A teacher needn't enter the 
hopeless debates on how well or 
badly armed we are or should be. 
Like everybody else, teachers have 
to trust our elected representatives 
and military leaders to make the 
right decisions, since we _ have 
neither the information nor the 
technical knowledge necessary for 
expert choices. What we can do, 
what we must do, however, is to 
create in the minds of our pupils 
a firm commitment to peace. 


Tue third problem in waging 
peace has been well described in 
the April 1960 issue of the NEA 
Journat, “The malaise,” said Nor- 
man Cousins, “is helplessness... . 
The individual would like to be- 


come relevant but doesn’t know 
where to take hold, or what to do 
even if he could take hold.” 

The observation is particularly 
true in the realm of waging peace. 
It is easy to interest a high school 
student in the school’s government, 
but how make him feel that op- 
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pression in South Africa, anti- 
American feeling in Panama, back- 
wardness in Iran are real? How, 
even if he has the intellectual 
imagination to visualize, can he be 
brought to think of these problems 
as within his reach? 

Can our young, sipping their 
sodas between meals and discard- 
ing the buns around their ham- 
burgers as if they were so much 
wrapping, ever truly believe that 
the children in Korea, the Near 
East, Africa, Thailand, Romania— 
even in nearby Mexico—are hun- 
gry? 

Since all good teaching is con- 
cerned with putting flesh around 
the bones of abstraction, with mak- 
ing words come alive, waging peace 
in the school presents no new prob- 
lem. In teaching foreign affairs 
well, we heighten the sense of 
reality of the outside world, and 
in achieving reality we overcome 
to an extent the basic feeling of 
helplessness. 

In the September NEA Journat, 
Mr. Heckscher eloquently argued 
that the first step toward any 
understanding of foreign policy 
consists in specific and detailed 
knowledge, a feeling that the world 
outside one’s borders is real and 
comprehensible. I agree with him 
that geography would seem the 
discipline best suited to transmit 
such specific and detailed knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Heckscher described how 
his own understanding of geog- 
raphy was deepened by a journey. 
The days when only the rich saw 
the world are gone; annually a 
miilion and a _ half Americans 
travel abroad, and many see for- 
eign shores while in uniform. 

When Berlin is not only the 
battleground of East and West but 
also the place where Cousin Jack's 
air-borne outfit is stationed, and 
Djakarta the place where Dad ran 
into Congressman Jones, geography 
ceases to be an academic subject. 
In a world which has shrunk, a 
study of foreign lands is nothing 
but an extension of what used to 
be called civics. 

Knowledge of the world outside 
our country leads to familiarity 
in the sense that the foreign world 
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ceases to be a threatening mystery, 
but rather a comforting presence, 
as are members of one’s family, 
no matter how far away. Inevi- 
tably, this family feeling will lead 
our young people to ask about the 
arrangements which are being 
made for preserving peace in the 
family. Now the time has come to 
tell them about the United Na- 
tions. Since that aspe::. was cov- 
ered so well by Pauline Frederick 
in the “October NEA Journat, I 
shall omit it from the discussion. 


y 
Tur feeling of helplessness dis- 
appears as a teacher succeeds in 
making the world outside appear 
real. Many agencies are ready to 
help the teacher who needs assist- 
ance in waging peace in the class- 
room. It would literally take a 
good-sized book to list all the aids 
for the study of foreign countries 
and their relations to our country, 
and in my book, How To Wage 
Peace (1949. Day.), I attempted to 
present at least the main ones. 
National, state, and community 
organizations; foreign 
ments; tourist agencies; 


govern- 
news- 


papers and magazines; service and 
fraternal clubs and church groups; 


government agencies and special 
groups in business and industry; 
PTA; youth organizations; politi- 
cal parties; organizations inter- 
ested in the United Nations—all 
stand ready to supply, often free 
of charge, splendid materials and 
ideas on improving the teaching 
of international affairs. 

The Foreign Policy Association 
Wortd Affairs Center, First Ave- 
nue at 47th St., New York 17, pro- 
vides free a directory of lists and 
guides to books, pamphlets, speak- 
ers services, films, program and 
teaching aids to anyone requesting 
it and offers a special subscription 
rate to teachers of $3 a year for 
Intercom, an excellent monthly 
magazine for citizen education and 
activity in world affairs. 

The Committee on International 
Relations of the NEA publishes 
many helpful items, among them a 
Selected and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Resource Materials for 
Teaching about the United Na- 
tions (25¢. 28p. Order from NEA). 
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The People-to-People program 
lists forty different committees ex- 
ploring every possible approach 
to a better understanding among 
the people of the world . (address 
United States Information Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C., for free bro- 
chure) . 

The young especially appreciate 
the direct approach to internation- 
al understanding made by the 
People-to-People program. It is 
typified by James Macfarland, the 
“diplomat with the watering can,” 
who as chief U.S. information of- 
ficer in Hamburg introduced the 
humble American squash to 10,000 
German hobby gardeners, includ- 
ing 200 in the East Zone. 


Tae teacher’s logical approach 
to students is through the class- 
room, but if we teach well, our 
students inevitably will ask for 
things they can do themselves, not 
in the classroom, but in the “real” 
world, and the younger the child 
the more anxious he will be for 
concrete projects. 

They may want to collect maga- 
zines for shipment abroad (Maga- 
zines for Friendship, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles 41) , exchange 
children’s art (Art for World 
Friendship, Friendly Acres, Media, 
Pa.) or letters (Letter Writing 
Committee, 45 E. 65th St., New 
York 21; also the People-to-People 
Hobbies Committee, Inc., 153 
Waverly Pl., New York 14, which 
offers many other services) . 

They may wish to start a stamp 
collection (American Philatelic So- 
ciety, P.O. Box 800, State College, 
Pa., will supply suggestions for 
beginners) , organize a Model UN 
General Assembly or undertake a 
trip to the United Nations (Ameri- 
can Association for the United 
Nations, 345 E. 46th St., New York 
17, and U.S. Committee for the 
UN, 816 21st St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.). 

Students may decide to fill gift 
boxes for children overseas (Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, 17th St. 
between D and E Sts., N.W., Wash- 
ington 13, D.C.) or send educa- 
tional material to foreign countries 
(U.S. Book Exchange, Inc., 3335 
V St., N.E., Washington 18, D.C.). 


Among the active relief organi- 
zations are Foster Parents’ Plan 
(352 4th Ave., New York 10), 
CARE (660 Ist Ave., New York 
16), Save the Children Federation 
(Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, 
Conn.), and the U.S. Committee 
for UniceF, whose Halloween 
Trick or Treat campaign is known 
to millions. 

Older students and _ teachers 
alike need to know more about the 
many opportunities for bringing 
foreigners to the U.S., and _ for 
traveling or working abroad (ad- 
dress Institute of International 
Education, 1 E. 67th St., New 
York 21). 


Ons worp of warning: Projects 
are likely to fire the enthusiasm 
of the young, and that is as it 
should be, but projects should 
never be mistaken for final answers 
to the problem of peace. Strength- 
ening an interest in world peace 
through concrete projects is only 
the first step on a long and difficult 
road. The mock sessions, the food 
parcels, the letter exchanges may 
succeed in creating an illusion in 
the minds of the young that they 
have done their share. 

While encouraging whole-heart- 
ed participation in limited opera- 
tions for peace, teachers have the 
challenging task of maintaining a 
clear awareness that the big prob- 
lems are still unsolved. 

Newspapers are full of accounts 
concerning the silent, beat, or even 
delinquent young generation. From 
my experience with a program 
which annually selects a thousand 
fellowship winners from 9000 col- 
lege students, I must testify that 
over the years I have met but a 
handful of young people to whom 
these terms apply. 

From where I sit, it looks as 
if the only thing wrong with our 
young might be their elders. “You 
say we are a silent generation,” one 
has written, “but has it ever oc- 
curred to you that tor many years 
we have been taught by a silent 
faculty?” 

There is no reason why any of 
us who teach should ever be silent, 
particularly about the life and 
death issue of world peace. #+ # 
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7 HAT happens between the 
time you renew your mem- 
bership in NEA and re- 

ceive your next copy of the Jour- 

NAL? To find out, let’s follow one 

membership application—your ap- 

plication—from start to finish. 


Ix all probability, you gave your 
application to your building repre- 
sentative, your local association, or 
your school superintendent, and it 
has been mailed, along with many 


others, to your state 
which mails it to us. 
First stop at NEA is the Accounts 
Division, where your money order 
or check is detached and banked. 
Then your membership form is 
sorted into the proper batch ac- 
cording to your state, and all mem- 
- berships for that day are sent to the 
Records Division for processing. 
When this bundle arrives at the 
Records Division, a clerk scans 
the forms. If, along with your ap- 
plication, you requested other in- 
formation, a photostatic copy of 
your letter will be made and sent 
to the particular NEA division or 
department which can help you. 
In order to determine the num- 
ber of delegates to the NEA con- 


association, 
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vention it is necessary to credit your 
enrollment to the administrative 
unit of the state school system in 
which you are employed. The clerk 
is then ready to search the master 
file to see if your membership is 
a new one or a renewal. 

Now finding your name is not 
always a simple matter. If your 
name is Mary Jane Smith and you 
always sign your name that way, 
we absolutely cherish you. But if 
you use that name one year and 
then next year renew your mem- 
bership under the name Mary J. 
Smith, we have to do a bit more 
probing. If you simply sign it Mary 
Smith and you live in New York 
City, we start biting our nails. And 
if you sign your name Mary Jf. 
Smith one year and Mrs. John 
Smith another and change your ad- 
dress, we tend to get frustrated. 

The master file is tabulated on 
punch cards, which are filed geo- 
graphically in order to meet postal 
regulations requiring that copies 
of the NEA JourNnat be bundled ac- 
cording to cities and counties with- 
in each state. If your membership is 
a new one, a new master tabulat- 
ing card is made and the dues 
promptly accredited. A second 


tabulating card, to support the 
master card, is made and filed al- 
phabetically by last name. 

To cope with a constantly in- 
creasing membership, the Records 
Division is equipped with modern 
machinery which mechanically 
sorts, tabulates, and addresses, al- 
lowing the division to 
10,000 memberships a day. 

In the early fall months, how- 
ever, up to 20,000 memberships 
must be handled per day. At this 
time the Records Division receives 
a tremendous number of changes of 
address in addition to new appli- 
cations. An average of one member 
ship in seven has a change of ad- 
dress during any given year. For 
each change, two new cards must 
be made and the old cards found 
and destroyed. 

About sixty temporary workers 
are hired for the fall rush period 
to help a core group of forty who 
handle the work that cannot be 
mechanized. In spite of the work 
load, however, the Records Di- 
vision is able to completely proc- 
ess enrollment forms within ten 
working days after receiving them 
from the Accounts Division. 

(If you are a new member and 
do not receive your copies of the 
JouRNAL shortly after you pay your 
NEA membership, check first with 
your local and state association to 
see if the holdup is occurring there. 
Renewal members are sent the 
JourNAL through the fall months 
in anticipation of their renewal.) 

After your application has been 
processed, the clerk will check to 
see whether you were issued a mem- 
bership card at the local level. If 
not, he will prepare one and mail 
it to you. 


pre CESS 


Now you are alphabetized, geog- 
raphized, and coded. Here at NEA 
you have your own addressing card, 
your own alpha card, and your own 
little slot in the master file. You 
are now a 100% full-fledged mem- 
ber of NEA, and in all probability, 
your copy of the JOURNAL is already 
on 1ts way. 

And to us, you're a person, not 
a punch card, and this is why the 
Records Division pledges you its 
very best service. 


eae oan 
Tt ot 
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Dr. Conant on the 


JUNIOR HIGH 


THAT are the ingredients that go into making a 

' good junior high school? In his new booklet, 

A Memorandum to School Boards: Education 

in the Junior High School Years, James B. Conant has 

come up with his pretested recipe based on visits made 

last year by him and a small staff to 237 schools in 90 
communities in 253 states. 

Before presenting his recommendations, Dr. Conant 
comments on the relationship betwee. the school 
board and the administrative staff and expresses 
his conviction that “‘school board members, or other 
lay groups, should make every effort not to interfere 
in matters that require professional competence.” 

His recommendations—‘‘purposely conservative” — 
reflect established practices in a number of school sys- 
tems rather than nascent 
teaching machines. 


trends such as the use of 


Pointing out that junior high students are at “a 
crucial age in the transition from childhood to adult- 
hood,” he makes a plea for providing them with the 
best education that communities are able to afford. 

He also urges better co-ordination of instruction 
between schools and between grades in the same 
school, saying, “lack of articulation I consider one 
of the most serious problems in many school systems.” 


Hicu on his list of prerequisites are teachers who 
combine real competence in subject matter with deep 
understanding of the psychological needs of this age 
group. He points out that few teachers are being 
prepared specifically to teach in junior high schools, 
and that grades 7 and 8 “certainly should not be 
viewed as a training ground for -senior high school 
teachers.” 

Dr. Conant recommends a seven-period dav to al- 
low for some flexibility in scheduling, which he feels 
is usually impossible in the more customary six-period 
day. He concedes that this “may well mean more 
teachers, classrooms, and, therefore, higher costs.” 

Some of his other recommendations, such as the 
following, would also mean added expenditures for 
many school systems: 

e A guidance and testing specialist for every 250- 
300 pupils in grades 7 and 8 
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CHOOL 


e@ At least fifty professionals for every thousand 
pupils, with five teaching periods of 125-150 pupils 
as a reasonable teaching load, but with no more than 
100 pupils for English teachers and 750 pupils as the 
responsibility of a professional librarian 

e@ Instruction for all boys and girls in art, music, 
and physical education; instruction for all girls in 
home economics and for all boys in industrial arts 
(“In areas where school drop-outs are high,” he says, 
the latter two departments “have a responsibility to 
start the development of vocational skills.’’) 

e Instruction by a bilingual teacher in the con- 
versational use of a modern foreign language for 
some, if not all, pupils in grade 7 (If started in grade 
7, instruction should also be available in grades 8-12.) 

e@ A well-stocked library; a gymnasium with locker 
rooms and showers; an auditorium or assembly space 
that will accommodate at least half of the student 
body; cafeteria space for at least one-third of the 
pupils; rooms specially equipped for teaching home 
economics and industrial arts (He adds that in mild 
climates the gymnasium may be dispensable and that 
if schools are so located that students can go home 
for lunch, a regular cafeteria may be unnecessary.) 

e@ Remedial classes for pupils who lag in basic sub- 
jects—especially in reading and arithmetic 

® Sufficient administrative assistance to allow the 
school principal to exercise his role as instructional 
leader (generally speaking, a full-time assistant prin- 
cipal for every 750 pupils; a clerk or secretary for every 
250 pupils) . 

“School boards in many communities should make 
it plain to the public,” said Dr. Conant, “that more 
money is needed if better schools are to result.” 

H: feels that all students should have instruction 
in English (with emphasis on reading and composi- 
tion), social, studies (including history and _ geog- 
raphy), science, and mathematics, and that these 
subjects should take up sixty to seventy per cent of 
classroom time. He advocates an eighth grade start in 
algebra for “a small fraction of pupils.” 

Until more research is available, he does not sug- 
gest introducing foreign language instruction in the 
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elementary grades unless ‘‘the community demands it, 
sufficient funds are available, bilingual teachers can 
be found, and a sequential program can be assured.” 

In his opinion, those who do take a six-year 
language program should achieve “something ap- 
proaching mastery of the language in question.” This 
mastery he defines as the ability to read a foreign 
newspaper and to discuss its contents fluently with a 
native of that country. 

He regards homework as “‘profitable’’ in grades 7, 
8, and 9, but only if it is “meaningful” and not mere 
busy work. Because mastery of certain basic skills is 
essential, he believes that high standards should be 
maintained in academic courses, which, as he says, 
“implies that a few pupils might be held back, though 
certainly for no more than two years in the first eight 
grades.” 

Grouping he holds to be desirable, preferably ac- 
complished subject by subject. He recommends “three 


groups in academic courses with the bulk of the 
pupils in a particular grade in a large middle group.” 

He favors co-curricular activities which have “par- 
ticular relevance for early adolescents,’ such as assem- 
bly and homeroom programs, interest clubs, musical 
and dramatic activities, student council, and intra- 
mural athletics. On the other hand, he comes out 
bluntly against interscholastic athletics and march- 
ing bands in the junior high school on the grounds 
that “there is no sound educational reason for them 


and too often they serve merely as public entertain- 
ment.” 


Dx. Conant’s survey was financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation as was his earlier survey on the senior 
high school. Education in the Junior High School 
Years is available at 50¢ a copy or three copies for $1 
from Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. + + 


Two Reactions to the Conant Report 


: : 

Win almost everything Dr.Con- 
ant says, I am in total agreement. 
For example, he says that the jun- 
ior high merits the very best that 
educators have to offer. By the very 
best he explains that he means 


guage on a 


from 


conversational 
in grade 7. My knowledge of early 
adolescence would lead me to state 
that of all places in the school 
kindergarten 
grades 7 and 8 are the two years 


basis” arise greater understandings that 
will provide a better program for 
our junior high students. 
—CLARENCE H. SPAIN, principal, 
to grade 12, Binford Junior High School, Rich- 


mond, Virginia. 


the very best teachers and the best 
courses which will make the shift 
from grade school to high school 
smoother and more challenging. 

Dr. Conant rightly advises that 
the junior high school should be a 
very special and distinct institu- 
tion—not a replica of the senior 
high school. 

School board members and 
school superintendents, who of ne- 
cessity have to be watchful of every 
budget dollar, will applaud his 
conclusion that there is “no over- 
riding reason for a costly change of 
any one of the many organiza- 
tional patterns in communities 
with relatively stable populations, 
provided that in every school there 
is a minimum of 125 pupils in each 
of grades 7 and 8.’ However, at 
this point, I definitely disagree with 
Dr. Conant. I have had experience 
in various types of schools, and I 
much prefer the separate three- 
year junior high school. 

I also believe him to be wrong 
in recommending that “some, if 
not all, pupils should start the 


study of a modern foreign lan- 
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when it would be least profitable 
to start a conversational language. 

Dr. Conant’s Education in the 
Junior High School Years will 
serve as a starter for discussions in 
this important area of education. 
From these discussions there will 


Now under construction is an addi- 
tion to the NEA Headquarters Building, 
Unit IV (at right in the architect’s draw- 
ing above). It is scheduled for comple- 
tion by early spring 1962. Three base- 
ments, which go to a depth of thirty-two 
feet below ground level, and the first 
three floors will provide the number of 
parking spaces (above 170) required by 


ry 

Tar strengths and weaknesses of 
what Dr. Conant has to say seem 
to me to proceed alike from the 
fact that his recommendations are 


“purposely conservative.” 
The recommendations in his re- 


the District of Columbia Code for the 
four units of the NEA building. 

Five additional floors will provide 
about 43,000 square feet of usable office 
space and a meeting room with a ca- 
pacity of 200 persons. A tunnel at the 
basement level and passageways at the 
fourth through eighth floor levels will 
link Unit IV and the present building. 
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port are based on things that are 
presently happening in many jun- 
ior high schools across the nation. 
In effect, therefore, his report of- 
fers a mirror of that section of pres- 
ent junior high school reality that 
he regards favorably. The strength 
and appeal of his statement come 
in great part from the empirical 
approach he used. 

This approach is attractive be- 
cause of its practicality and because 
it strikes a note of moderation in 
restless times. It may well have 
distinct value for places where the 
education of twelve- to fifteen-year- 
olds is inferior to the kinds of es- 
tablished practices that he de- 
scribes. Certainly the document 
provides all who are interested in 
the junior high school with a 
friendly observer’s view of desir- 
able and realistic standards derived 
from observation of actual practice. 

Many of his comments and rec- 
ommendations—for example, with 
regard to teacher personnel, com- 
petitive athletics, and school li- 
braries—are statements for which 
all should be grateful. Dr. Conant 
writes with an awareness of what 
schools are doing and a clear re- 
spect for the professional roles of 
teachers and administrators. His 
conservatism is that of a thoughtful 
and constructive friend. 

There is a second side to the 
matter, however. Because it reflects 
established practice and does not 
go beyond, the report has regret- 
table limitations as a guide to the 
education of adolescents in a world 
of enormous change, conflict, and 
opportunity. The basic flaw of the 
report is the result of the very way 
in which Dr. Conant tackled the 
problem. 

While this approach has _ the 
strengths that I have noted above, 
by settling for recommendations 
derived from empirical observation 
of existing schools, Dr. Conant 
leaves us with a document that may 
be a better guide to the past than 
to the future. 

At the beginning of Section I, 
Dr. Conant more or less disengages 
himself from two of the most 
central problems faced by the jun- 
ior high school today and tomor- 
row. One of these is the special, 
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changing character of early ado- 
lescence, which may be known 
through behavioral and develop- 
mental studies. The other is the in- 
creasing emphasis on academic sub- 
ject matter demanded of second- 
ary education. 

In the discussion and recom- 
mendations that follow, the prob- 
lem of relating education more ade- 
quately to early adolescent devel- 
opment is skirted with 
care. 

So, too, though less apparently, 
is the problem of subject matter. 
Course subjects are recommended 
by name, but with infrequent in- 
dication of their character or ex- 
planation of their relevance to early 
adolescent needs. 

At the very end of the report, Dr. 
Conant comments in passing that 
there are “new and interesting de- 
velopments that may revolution- 
ize instruction in grades 7 and 8 
in years to come’ but fails to re- 
late these to his own recommenda- 
tions except to say that they must 
await the test of time. 

The net consequence is that we 
are given recommendations that 


cautious 


Tren-acGe marriages have created con- 
troversy in many communities. They 
also create a problem for schools. 
Should married students be allowed 
to remain in regular public school 
classes? Some persons contend that if 


teen-age married students are _per- 
mitted to remain in regular public 
school classes, the practice of early 
marriages may spread. Others say that 
youth of school age have a right to 
attend public schools regardless of 
their marital status. 

To find out what teachers think 
about this problem, the following 
question was asked by the NEA Re- 
search Division in a recent poll of 
teacher opinion: 

In your opinion, should married stu- 


dents be excluded from regular public 
school classes? 


tend simply to affirm the validity 
of existing schedules, courses, and 
organization in the junior high 
school. The “best of current prac- 
tices” in Dr. Conant’s judgment 
is urged upon us, and we are told 
to look forward to new ideas. 

These recommendations, bearing 
the authority of a distinguished 
man, will carry weight with school 
boards and many others. I face this 
prospect with mixed feelings. 
While I feel the report represents 
a conservative contribution, I re- 
gret that its recommendations give 
such cursory treatment to early 
adolescent development; suggest lit- 
tle in the way of forward-looking 
ideas about curriculum; and fail to 
deal with new possibilities of staff 
utilization, school organization, and 
teaching approaches. 

—FRANKLIN PATTERSON, Lincoln 
Filene Professor of Civic Educa- 
tion, and director, Tufts Civic Ed- 
ucation Center, Tufts University, 
Medford, Massachusetts; chairman, 
Commission on Secondary Curricu- 
lum, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, an 
NEA department. 


The _ teachers 


Should married boys be excluded? 
Yes $4.3% 
No oa hacgate : 53.0 
Uncertain 12.7 


<a 
Should married girls be excluded? 
Yes 40.8% 
No 45.4 
Uncertain 13.8 


answered as follows: 


Teachers in secondary schools are 
closer to teen-age problems than are 
elementary school teachers and, there- 
fore, might be expected to have more 
pronounced feelings on this problem. 
The poll found a slight difference in 
opinion between the two groups, but 
the difference was so small that it was 
not statistically significant. 


Should married boys be excluded? 
Elem. Sec. 
Yes Sap 33.8% 35.2% 
No 52.5 53.8 
Uncertain 13.7 11.0 


Should be excluded? 
Elem. Sec. 
Yes .... 403% 41.7% 
No 44.3 47.2 
Uncertain 15.4 11.1 


—NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


married girls 
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SPEECH 
IS A 
SOCIAL 
FORCK 


J. JEFFERY AUER 


done with intelligence are 
done without the aid of 
speech.” Isocrates made this obser- 
vation about 400 B.C., but it ap- 
plies with even more force to the 
democratic society of today. 
Referring to this society, Harold 
Laski wrote that ‘the art of pub 
Dr, Auer, executive vice-president of the 
Speech Association of America, NEA, 
is chairman, Department of Speech and 
Theatre, Indiana University. 

For further information concern 
arr education, write to Dr. poste 
° effrey, executive secretary, ec! 
a of America, Indiana Univer. 

, Bloomington. : 
pet feature may also be Slned prs 
Dr. Jeffrey. 10 copies for $1.50. 


Ne of the things which are 


16 Pages on SPEECH EDUCATION 


lic discussion . . . is central to the 
achievement of the democratic pur- 
pose.” Indeed, democracy has of- 
ten been described as government 
by talk—from the public platform, 
in committees and conferences, in 
legislatures and business meetings, 
and in everyday conversations. 
Speech, in the sense that we have 
described it here, becomes a power- 
ful social force, by means of which 
man interprets, controls, modifies, 
or adapts to his environment. 
One way of assessing the role of 
speech today is to review three of 
its major functions: transmitting 
information; motivating action; 
strengthening human relations. 


SPECIAL JOURNAL FEATURE 


Transmitting information is a 
basic function of speech ii much 
of our everyday life, and ¢special- 
ly in the areas of scholarship and 
science and in business. 

From the time of the Greeks, who 
first systematized the art of com- 
munication (then called rhetoric), 
training in the techniques of ac- 
quiring and organizing learning 
and in communicating it clearly 
and persuasively has had a promi- 
nent place in education. 

This emphasis has been premised 
upon the belief that if it is the 
duty of the scholar to cultivate 
learning, it is no less his duty to 
communicate it effectively. As a re- 
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cent resolution of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science puts it, “The work of the 
scientist is not truly completed un- 
til its significant results are com- 
municated, not merely to other sci- 
entists, but to the public at large.” 

Today the concern for effective 
speech comes from all areas of busi- 
ness and professional life. A few 
years ago some Detroit administra- 
tors were studied to determine 
how they spent their communica- 
tive time on the job: Reading took 
up sixteen per cent, writing nine 
per cent, listening forty-five per 
cent, and speaking thirty per cent. 
Thus the skills of oral communi- 
cation—listening and _  speaking— 
were three times as useful as those 
of reading and writing. 

A recent study published by the 
Institute of Higher Education un- 
derscored this evaluation of speech. 
In a survey made in 182 profession- 
al schools of agriculture, business, 
education, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, journalism, music, nursing, 
and pharmacy, a majority of 3400 
teachers and administrators desig- 
nated speech training as important 
enough to be required of every stu- 
dent. This same endorsement was 
given to only four other subjects 
in the entire liberal-arts curricu- 
lum: English composition, mathe- 
matics, history, and chemistry. 


Motivating action is a function 
of speech-making with which we 
are especially familiar in a_presi- 
dential election year. 

The candidates recognize that 
we live in a world in which we must 
persuade those whom we have no 
power to command. They know 
that beyond logical demonstrations 
they can secure the acceptance of 
an idea or a course of action only 
by making their listeners want to 
clo what the evidence indicates they 
ought to do. Thus presidential can- 
didates and all who speak to per- 
suade must understand human mo- 
tivations and know the appeals 
that will touch off the desired 
springs of response. 

Speaking to bring about any so- 
cial change, whether in a national 
election, a student government 
meeting, or the PTA, is essentially 


an enterprise in problem-solving. 
Commonly this process takes place 
co-operatively, as in a group discus- 
sion or a committee meeting, 
though at times one individual may 
arrive independently at what he 
thinks is the best solution. 

In any case, purposeful talk will 
precede ultimate action, in a demo- 
cratic sequence that is as old as 
Pericles: “We decide or debate 
carefully, in person, all matters of 
policy, holding that acts are fore- 
doomed to failure when 
taken undiscussed.” 


under- 


Strengthening human relations 
is a function of speech that has be- 
come more commonly understood 
in recent years. Unhappy experi- 
ences with walkouts at interna- 
tional conferences and industrial 
bargaining sessions have dramatized 
the fact that unless we preserve 
contact through communication 
and maintain elemental human re- 
lations, we are divided from our 
fellow men intellectually as well 
as emotionally. 

Menninger Clinic studies, which 
reveal that seventy per cent of 
those who lose their jobs do so not 
because they lack technical compe- 
tence but because they fail in hu- 
man relations, make it clear that 
communicative behavior is an es- 
sential element in job security. 

Actually, in every area of family, 
business, or community association, 
the critical point in human rela- 
tionships is that point at which 
we talk with one another. 


‘Tex concepts of the role of 
speech in modern society should 
make it apparent that to be inar- 
ticulate is to be ineffective, whether 
as scholar, business or professional 
man, or as citizen. 

President Laurence M. Gould of 
Carleton College recently told a 
University of Michigan graduating 
class: “You may have failed in 
mathematics, sociology, or even 
geology, and still leave this place 
a reasonably well-educated person. 
But to fail in communication is 
to be fundamentally uneducated, 
for the first characteristic of a per- 
son who would be educated is that 
he be literate and articulate.” This 


is a happy phrase, and a high 
goal—to be both literate and artic- 
ulate. Unfortunately, however, 
many of our high school and col- 
lege graduates fall far short of this 
goal. 

The key to developing communi- 
cations skills in our graduates is 
to place greater emphasis upon di- 
rect instruction. in speech, begin- 
ning with “show-and-tell” in the 
first grade and continuing through 
the senior high school with such 
activities as discussion and debate. 

For many persons, the sugges- 
tion of speech instruction in the 
school curriculum evokes memo- 
ries of courses built around “the 
rise and fall of the gesture,” or elo- 
cutionary drills on “How now, 
brown cow?” As the executive sec- 
retary of the National School 
Boards Association said recently, 
“One of the greatest fallacies in 
modern public education is the 
general belief that speech educa- 
tion is concerned primarily with 
teaching students the - mechanics 
of pleasant voice production.” 

To explode this fallacy requires 
only an examination of five of the 
cardinal beliefs held by today’s 
teacher of speech. 

1. Instruction in speech is con- 
cerned primarily with the source 
and substance of ideas. The essen- 
tial worth of what the student 
says is determined by the evidence 
and reasoning that go into it; its 
effectiveness is determined by the 
organization, clarity, and vitality 
with which it is presented. 

Unlike the elocution teacher of 
yesterday or the untutored con- 
temporary huckster who promises 
a bag of platform tricks in ten easy 
lessons, the modern speech teacher 
trains his students in gathering and 
interpreting evidence, analyzing 
ideas through critical thinking and 
listening, understanding group 
processes and audience psychology, 
and developing fully their capaci- 
ties for effective presentation. This 
is solid academic instruction in the 
best tradition of the liberal arts. 


2. Oral communication is a cre- 
ative process, whether it takes the 
form of speech making, discussion 
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and debate, oral reading and act- 
ing, or playwriting and directing. 

Speech is creative in the sense 
that it brings into being a new idea, 
or sometimes re-creative in pre- 
senting an old idea in a new form, 
through a combination of intellect, 
imagination, feeling, and style. To- 
gether these qualities make of 
speech not a mere knack or skill, 
but an art. 

Learning the facts about state 
and local government, for example, 
requires certain skills, but making 
a speech of advocacy for a specific 
city ordinance is a creative effort. 
Similarily, certain skills are re- 
quired for studying history or lit- 
erature, but real creativity is neces- 
sary for the student who acts a role 
in an historical drama. 


3. Speech training should pro- 
vide a continuity of instruction 
and development, from the pri- 
mary school through the second- 
ary. Sometimes training in speech is 
neglected at the elementary level. 
It is true, of course, that when 
Johnny enters first grade we know 
that he can’t add or subtract, name 
the state capitals, or form his let- 
ters, so we give specific instruction 
in numbers, geography, and _ pen- 
manship. 

But we know that first-grade 
Johnny can talk—indeed, he may 
often talk too much, and out of 
turn—and so we ignore specific in- 
struction in speech. Much of John- 
ny’s talk, however, is superficial and 
immature, disorganized and awk- 
wardly phrased. If he continues 
this way, uninstructed, we will dis- 
cover that practice does not make 
perfect, but only permanent. 

Little Johnny needs more than 
mere correction of grammatical er- 
rors, more than required repeti- 
tions of memorized pieces. He 
needs assigned oral reports and in- 
formal speeches, starting with 
planned and supervised “show-and- 
tell” periods in the primary grades, 
moving next to experiences in crea- 
tive dramatics and oral reading, and 
then to more sophisticated formal 
talks, book reports, and organized 
discussions of current events in the 
advanced grades. 

While classroom speaking exer- 
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cises, at all levels, should be pro- 
gressive and cumulative in nature 
and suited to the child’s maturity, 
speech should always be presented 
as an instrumental discipline. Ev- 
ery speaking experience must be 
oriented toward a specific goal, a 
response that the child can realis- 
tically seek from his hearers. Once 
he has that desired response clear- 
ly fixed, he then uses it as a guide 
in the discovery and selection of 
the material content and in _ its 
organization, phrasing, and deliv- 
ery. 

At the junior and senior high 
school levels, with departmentali- 
zation of subject matter, adequate 
training for communication — by 
speech requires direct instruction 
in independent courses. 

Some curriculum planners may 
assume that students acquire pro- 
ficiency in speech just by talking 
in a history class, on the play- 


ground, or at home. But improve- 
ment in the art of speech requires 


mastery of basic principles, prac- 
tice in planned and directed exper- 
iences, and evaluation and criti- 
cism that emphasizes specific de- 
ficiencies. 

Another misconception about 
speech training is that students 
will acquire proficiency as a_by- 
product of other disciplines, such 
as a transfer from composing 
themes in the English class or 
from reading great works of litera- 
ture. Here a ain there is experi- 
mental evidence to show that a 
student who masters the art of com- 
posing a theme for a single reader 
does not thereby qualify himself to 
speak before an audience. Nor does 
the mere act of reading great 
thoughts enable the student to 
think great thoughts himself, much 
less to express them. 

The content of the basic high 
school course in speech should cer- 
tainly include expository speaking, 
oral reading, discussion and de- 
bate, and _ persuasive speaking. 
Many schools will offer advanced 
courses in more specialized areas 
of speech. 

Co-curricular activities should 
also be encouraged, including care- 
fully administered and reasonable 
intramural and interschool com- 


petition in 
events as extempore 
speaking, interpre- 
tation, discussion, 
and debate. 

For students hav- 
ing physiological or 
psychological speech 
handicaps, specialized speech ther- 
apy programs should be available 
throughout the entire school sys- 
tem. 


4. While the formal speech 
course provides a focal point for 
training in oral communication, 
the: teacher of speech should en- 
list ‘the co-operation of other fac- 
ulty members in maintaining uni- 
versally high speech standards in 
the school. As the English teacher's 
work is undermined when the sci- 
ence teacher accepts an ungram- 
matical and unorganized term pa- 
per, so is the speech teacher’s when 
the teacher of history accepts a 
shoddy oral report. 

A regard for the integrity of 
ideas, the proprieties of elemental 
literacy, and the sensitivity and 
taste of the reader or listener, 
should be developed in students by 
teachers in all fields. Literate and 
articulate presentation of subject 
matter is an essential element of 
every subject. 

The speech teacher, in turn, 
should be willing to co-operate 
with his colleagues by making sug- 
gestions for appropriate oral exer- 
cises in other courses. 


5. Speech instruction should be 
provided by those teachers who 
have had appropriate training in 
speech. Too often, especially in 
small high schools, teaching speech 
courses and directing co-curricular 
activities is assigned to those who 
are unprepared, uninterested, and 
uninspired. To protect their own 
integrity, teachers in every field 
should be concerned with the pro- 
fessional standards, including prop- 
er certification, in every other field. 

Speech training in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school curricu- 
lum, if built on this philosophy, 
will prepare students for intelli- 
gent and effective participation in 
today’s democratic society. + + 
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Speech Education 


The Teacher 


and 


the Specialist 


Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


The speech teacher, with her special skills and her understand- 
ing of pupils’ speech difficulties, is the classroom teacher’s ally. 


“YTANDING before his second 
grade classmates, James held 
his new boat proudly aloft. 

“This is the boat that my gwand- 
fathe’ sent me fo’ my bufday,” he 

“The postman bwought it 

just befo’ we went to the lake on 

Satu’day. It will weally sail! One 

time when I wasn’t watching it, it 

sailed wight unde’ the wope to the 
deep pa’t of the lake and my fathe’ 
had out fast and get it. 

It wides waves too. The moto’ 

lake made some 

boat didn’t tu’n 


said. 


to swim 


boats on the 
waves, but my 
oval” 

Listening, with her note pad in- 
conspicuously at hand, Miss Parker 
noticed that he had difficulty with 
the r sound, that he occasionally 
substituted an f sound for a th, 
and that his / sounds were some- 
what slurred. 

When James had completed his 
report, she asked the class, “Did 
you enjoy hearing about James’ 
boat?” 

“Yes,” came enthusiastic answers. 

“What did you enjoy about it?” 

“IT could hear him,” answered a 
child in the back of the room. 


Mrs. Hinman is co-ordinator of speech 
and hearing education, Fairfax County, 
Virginia, schools. She has been a class- 
room teacher and public school speech 
therapist. 
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“It was a good boat,” said an- 
other. 

“Yes,” “and he 
told us enough about his boat to 
interest us. Did he tell too much?” 

“No,” said the children. 

“He did three things well,” sum- 
marized the teacher. “He talked 
loudly enough, he didn’t tell about 
too many things (he talked only 
about his boat) , and he told inter- 
esting things about his boat.” 


said the teacher, 


Ix less than four minutes, some 
very important things had occurred 
in Miss Parker’s classroom. The 
children had had an opportunity 
for listening courteously and atten- 
tively. Miss Parker had given them 
excellent guidance in making an 
evaluation, an ability which they 
would continue to refine and out 
of which would come a set of 
standards to use as goals for con- 
tinued improvement in making 
talks to the class. 

By no means least in importance 
was the fact that James, in spite 
of his articulatory difficulty, had 
participated in a speech activity 
successfully, had received respect 
and commendation from his class- 
mates, and had enjoyed a sense of 
personal satisfaction. 

Later, as the children in the class 
feel more secure in their relation- 


MARY PEEBLES HINMAN 


ships and grow in ability to give 
constructive criticism, Miss Parker 
will begin to ask, “Is there some- 
thing that you think James would 
like to improve?” 

At this point a child might 
justifiably say that some of James’ 
words were not clear. If a desirable 
atmosphere exists in the classroom, 
James will be able to accept this 
comment objectively and without 
embarrassment. The teacher will 
state that James does have difficulty 
with some. words, and that he is 
working hard to overcome his dif- 
ficulties. The children should be 
encouraged to observe his progress 
and compliment him 
provement. 

Meanwhile, James will be im- 
proving in all other phases of 
speech so that, in spite of articula- 
tory limitations, speaking situa- 
will continue to give him 
feelings of adequacy and success. 


upon im- 


tions 


Arrer school that day, Miss 
Parker compiled the notes, mental 
and. written, that she had made 
about the speech of each pupil. 
During the next few weeks when- 
ever the children were com- 
municating, she listened carefully 
and analytically. By the end of the 
third week, she had a good idea 
of the adequacies and weaknesses 
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in the speech of each child in her 
class. 

She also examined the cumula- 
tive records and health records of 
each child. The progress report on 
James, written by the speech teach- 
er to his classroom teacher the 
year before, said: 


The speech lessons given James were 
planned to help him to grow in speak 
ing confidence and in speaking skill, 
with special emphasis on: 

1. Listening activities to enable him 
to hear differences sounds 

2. Opportunities to imitate correct 
speech patterns and to use them in 
meaningful speaking situations 

3. Attention to specific sounds which 
are difficult for him: th, l, s, z, and 7 
His articulation has improved on all 
but r, 


among 


which he may not vet be ex- 
pected to produce correctly in habitual 
speech. The classroom teacher should 
use gentle and encouraging reminders, 
such as those suggested in the attached 
bulletin, to help him maintain and 
increase his 


improvement. James 


should receive therapy again next year. 


In the bulletin 
the report, 


pressed by 


accompanying 
Miss Parker was im- 
this statement: “Of 
primary importance to continued 
speech improvement in the class- 
room will be the teacher’s em- 
phasis upon (a) helping the child 
to develop a feeling of security, 
(b) providing, through example, 
a good speech pattern throughout 
the day, (c) providing many class- 
room experiences in listening and 
speaking and opportunities for 
evaluating these activities.” 

Thinking about the last point, 
Miss Parker concluded that her 
usual classroom operations already 
supplied enough opportunities for 
growth in oral expression. What 
she needed was to increase her own 
knowledge of the science and art 
of speech. For help, she turned to 
the speech teacher in her 
system. 


SC hool 


Tuas speech teacher, in addition 
to being a certified speech thera- 
pist, was able to serve competently 
as a consultant in all areas of 
speech education within the ele- 
mentary curriculum. Be- 
cause of the broader scope in re- 
sponsibilities, the term “speech 
teacher” rather than “speech ther- 


school 
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apist’” had been chosen as her de- 
scriptive title. 

Fortunately, the philosophy and 
policy governing the speech edu- 
cation program in their particular 
school system enabled the classroom 
teacher and the speech teacher to 
work closely together. A 
schedule for 


realistic 
the speech teacher 
allowed time for her to give the 
guidance and assistance both the 
classroom _ teachers- 
might need 
stricting 
therapy 
number. 


and parents 
and encouraged re- 
enrollments in speech 


classes to a_ reasonable 


Through a close working rela- 
tionship, Miss Parker and _ the 
speech teacher learned much from 
each other. The speech teacher 
gained more insight about how 
children grow and learn and about 
their interests at different 
She also learned more 
total school curriculum. 

The speech teacher, in turn, was 
able to share her = specialized 
knowledge with the _ classroom 
teacher in a number of ways. Dur- 
ing conferences held concerning 
each child whose speech was evalu- 
ated, she gave Miss Parker a writ- 
ten description of the child's 
speech, his needs were discussed, 
and recommendations were made. 
Later, written 
tional 


levels. 
about the 


and addi- 
periodic conferences kept 
Miss Parker informed of the prog- 
ress of those pupils assigned to the 
speech-therapy class. 

During in-service training with 
classroom teachers, workshops in 
various phases of speech education 
were planned by the speech depart- 
ment and demonstration 
were conducted in 
Bulletins containing information 
about speech and_ bibliographies 
listing material in the speech field 
were also prepared. 

Through co-operation with col- 
leges in the area, extension courses 
in speech were arranged. 
teachers were encour- 
aged to take speech courses dur- 
ing summer college sessions. 


repo! ts 


lessons 


classrooms. 


Class- 


room also 


By the end of the year, Miss 
Parker was grateful that she taught 
in a school system with a program 
of speech correction and improve- 


ment which was a continuation and 
extension of the regular curricu- 
lum. She had learned that a class- 
room teacher, even though she did 
not possess the scientific training 
to work directly 
speech problem, could provide 
much valuable assistance to chil- 
dren with speech problems. 

She knew that helpful books 
and pamphlets were readily avail- 
able, both on general speech im- 
provement and on the techniques 
for specific speech forms such as 
making talks, leading and _ partici- 
pating in discussions, oral inter 
pretation, and dramati 
tions. 


with a_ serious 


presen ta- 


From her occasional observations 
in the speech-therapy classes, she 
recognized that some of the good 
teaching practices used by the 
therapist were also applicable to 
speech instruction in the classroom. 

For example, she had noticed 
that although specific attention 
was given to correcting a particu- 
lar speech problem, the total speak- 
ing situation was important too. 

First, she could improve her 
pupils’ speech by making the chil- 
dren feel a need for communicating 
and helping them to gain a feeling 
of satisfaction from their use of 
speech. Then she could guide 
them in becoming aware of ele- 
ments that make for good speech: 
correct posture, volume, inflection, 
phrasing and emphasis, articula- 
tion and linking of speech sounds. 

Much of the instruction in the 
speech-therapy class had been by 
example. The speech teacher had 
participated as a member of the 
group and had given help through 
examples of good speech patterns: 
had herself been an attentive and 
courteous listener; had = main- 
tained a respectful attitude toward 
each individual; had watched for 
opportunities to give positive and 
encouraging criticism. 

Miss Parker saw that these prac- 
tices were just as applicable to 
speech instruction in her own class- 
room as in the therapy class. She 
resolved to find out more about 
speech development and the causes 
of speech retardation and _ to 
sharpen her ability to detect speech 


defects. 45. tt 
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CHORAL READING 


in the elementary school 


CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


‘\YHORAL = reading—speaking = in 
unison, in groups, and by 
parts—is an unexcelled device 

for speech improvement. It is par- 
ticularly useful in improving dic- 
tion, because it requires the correct 
forming of vowels and sharp, clear 
articulation of 
One of the 


consonants. 
best 
having choral reading in the ele- 
mentary school, therefore, is that 
it improves the everyday speech 
of children, who tend to have dic- 
tion difficulties. 

This is not a speech fault limit- 
ed to children, however. Speech 
training is meeded at all levels in 
\merica. As a nation, our speech 
is slovenly. Our most glaring weak- 
nesses appear to be lip, tongue, and 
jaw laziness; dropping of con- 
sonants, especially t, d, ng; chang- 
ing the medial t to d as dudy, for 
duty; 


reasons for 


using contractions such as 
voncha and lemme. 
people do not hear 


mistakes, ear training is the 


Because 
their 
first requisite in acquiring good 
diction. Choral reading gives chil- 
dren a chance to hear themselves. 

There are also many other bene- 
fits in the practice of choral read- 
ing. The timid child gains self- 
reliance, because he doesn’t speak 
alone, and the exhibitionist learns 
the value of group participation. 
Che imagination is developed, be- 
cause to interpret a piece of lit- 
erature one must feel and see the 
things the writer expresses. Read- 
ing gives joy to the participants, 


Miss Rasmussen 
versity of 


teaches at 
Wisconsin, Extension Di- 
vision, Madison. For many years she 
taught speech and dramatics in the 
Madison, Wisconsin, public schools 
and is the author of books on speech 
methods and choral speaking. 


the Uni- 
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and it can be correlated with every 
subject in the curriculum. 

Like music, poetry must be read 
aloud, or listened to, to be really 
enjoyed and appreciated, for 
rhythm and rhyme can be taken 
in through the ear better than 
through the eye. In recent years 
teachers and youth have grown to 
enjoy poetry more through choral 
reading, which can bring out the 
meaning and the mood, the sense 
and the sound of literature. 


Any number can participate in 
choral reading. In the elementary 
school, there is no need for group- 
ing according to voice types be- 
cause at this age level there are 
no light and dark, high and low 
voices, except as the child’s voice 
reflects the mood and emotion of 
the moment. 

The children may sit in 
regular places, or 


their 
the grouping 
may be by twos or threes, by larger 
groups, or by Sometimes 
solo parts are separated, and some- 
times a poem is divided for part 
speaking by boys or by girls. 
Before proceeding with any piece 
of literature for choral reading, 
children must understand its mean- 
ing, mood, and tempo. To assure 
this understanding, the piece 
chosen should be read aloud by 
the teacher with sincerity, en- 
thusiasm, and vitality. The mean- 
ing of all words must be made 
clear and phrasing understood. 
Teachers will find it best to be- 
gin with easy poems that require 
soft-spoken speech, such as lull- 
abies, and proceed with other 
types later, because it is easy to 
develop force and power, whereas 
if children begin by saying force- 


rows. 


ful, loud-sounding phrases and 
sentences, it is very difficult to 
tone them down later to beautiful, 
delicate lines. 

Jingles are also good to use when 
choral reading is first introduced 
because their definite rhyme and 
rhythm makes it easy for the chil- 
dren to stay together. 

Poems with marked rhythm are 
good for the same reason. Nursery 
rhymes such as ““The Grand Old 
Duke of York,” “A Farmer Went 
Trotting,” “Hey Diddle Diddle,’’ 
and “Hickory Dickory Dock” are 
excellent numbers to emphasize 
consonants, while ‘“Cock-a-Doodle 
Doo” and “Little Polly Flinders” 
emphasize vowels. 

Poems may be reid in different 
ways: refrain, two-part, _line-a- 
child, small groups, and unison. 
The group may decide which way 
most appropriately expresses the 
thought of the poem. 

Young children memorize short 
poems quickly and easily after the 
teacher reads them once or twice. 
With longer poems at the upper- 
elementary level, a copy of the 
poem may be given to each child. 

When children can make the 
meaning clear in simple rhymes, 
slightly more difficult ones may be 
attempted, such as “Some One,” 
by Walter de la Mare; the tradi- 
tional “Johnny at the Fair,” “What 
Is Pink?” and ‘““Who Has Seen the 
Wind?” by Christina’ Rosetti. 
Older children especially enjoy 
“The Mysterious Cat” by Vachel 
Lindsay, “A Popcorn Song’ by 
Nancy Byrd Turner, and “The 
Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee’ by 
Mildred Plew Meigs. 


. 

Lue chief values of choral read- 
ing are speech improvement and 
child development rather than per- 
formance or exhibition. However, 
when poems have been satisfactor- 
ily interpreted by a group and a 
pleasing effect has been achieved, 
certain selections may be presented 
to another group or an assembly. 
Verse choirs as such, however, are 
essentially for older students. + + 
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‘Time 


JANE GOODSELL 


INCE my grade-school days, some- 

thing new has been added to 
y the curriculum. Sandwiched 
in between roll call and arithmetic, 
there is a period called Telling 
Time. 

During this interval, the chil- 
dren take turns telling their class- 
mates what they have been doing, 
seeing, and wheedling their par- 
ents into buying for them lately. 

Some educators feel that this 
innovation ranks in importance 
with the development of the print- 
ing press. Its purpose, they explain 
loftily, is to encourage children to 
share their experiences and to de- 
velop verbal expression. 

This may be true, but I think 
it has another, even more basic, 
purpose. It gives the children the 
opportunity to get even with their 
parents. 

A lot of adult conversation cen- 
ters around children. Little Tom- 
mv overhears his mother telling the 
lady next that he refuses to 
eat vegtables. Susie’s mother broad- 
casts her cute, childish remarks 
all around the neighborhood. Chris- 
topher’s mother regales her bridge 
club with his latest misdemeanors. 

Telling Time establishes the chil- 
dren’s right to retaliate by gos- 
siping about their parents. Chil- 
dren are talented keyhole report- 
ers, and no detail 


doot 


is too intimate, 





Mrs. Goodsell is a free-lance writer and 
mother of two daughters. 
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confidential, or embarrassing for 
them to publicize. 

I've picked up some tantalizing 
tidbits of information simply by 
asking my daughters, “What did 
you hear at Telling Time today?” 

I know what Sally's Daddy said 
when Sally's Mommy told him 
they were going to have another 
baby. I have a verbatim report on 
Robert’s Daddy’s condition on New 
Year’s morning. I know the price 
of Diane’s mother’s new hat. 


Ths is all very well. In fact, it’s 
absolutely marvelous. But unfor- 
tunately my own children are sec- 
ond to none at telling all at Tell- 
ing Time. 

Everybody in the neighborhood 


knows about my fight with the 
over our milk bill. They 
how old I became on my 
last birthday, and my shoe size is 
common knowledge. They know 
that I can’t touch my fingertips to 
the floor without bending my knees. 

They probably know plenty of 
other things I don’t even dare to 
think about. 

The other day I met a friend in 
the grocery store and confided to 
her that my great-uncle was com- 
ing to visit us. She raised her eye- 
brows, at me and said, “Yes, I know. 
Danny told me all about it.””’ (What 
did she mean by “all” about it? Did 
Katie overhear that awful remark 
I made about Uncle Ben’s cigars? 


dairy 
know 





Could she have repeated it at 
school? I still don’t know. I’m too 
much of a coward to ask.) 

Reliable as children are at pub- 
licizing things that should be kept 
quiet, they are even more reliable 
at not telling things they ought to 
talk about. 

During the past few months I 
have shepherded my daughters on 
an exhausting round of education- 
al activities. We have visited mu- 
seums, art galleries, and historic 
landmarks. We have inspected fos- 
sils, tropical fish, and artifacts. Not 
one word about any of these activ- 
ities has been mentioned at Tell- 
ing Time. 

Instead, my younger daughter 
ascended the rostrum to regale her 
audience with an account of what 
Mommy said when she dropped 
the egg on the kitchen floor. 

Her older sister enthralled her 
classmates by telling them about 
the time she saw a man drop a 
lady in the street. This dramatic 
incident occurred one evening as 
we drove past a tavern on our way 
home from a performance of “My 
Fair Lady.” 

Emerging from the bistro was a 
man who could just about navi- 
gate and a lady who just about 
couldn't. The gentleman gallant- 
ly swooped the lady into his arms, 
lost his footing and dropped her in 
the middle of the street. 

In her account, my daughter 
obeyed the teacher's instructions to 
leave out unnecessary details. She 
omitted all mention of “My Fair 
Lady” and plunged into the heart 
of her y with the 
“Down at the _ beer 
other night . 


story opener: 


tavern the 


” 


Tue way I figure it, there are two 
equally impossible solutions to the 
Telling Time problem. One is to 
avoid doing or saying anything that 
might prove embarrassing if pub- 
licized. If you think about this idea 
for two seconds, you'll realize that 
it is ridiculously impractical. 

The other solution is to tell your 
children not to tell family secrets 
to other people. This is the course 
I am following, and I keep telling 
them and telling them not to tell 
at Telling Time. = = 
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Time To Check Up 


on Telling Time 


Jane Goodsell’s good-natured 
ribbing of “Tattling Time” re- 
minds us that the best of classroom 
practices need to be kept in per- 
spective. 

If Telling Time is not to deserve 
still another name it has gained in 
some quarters—Bring and Brag— 
primary teachers need to keep its 
basic objectives clearly in mind. 

As a tool for developing com- 
munication skills, Telling Time 
should: 

@ Help the shy child talk first 
about things that are near and 
dear to him and then encourage 
him to wade out into deeper pools 

@ Help the overly aggressive 
child to realize that he does not 
always come first 

@ Help all children learn to 
take turns 

@ Help all children 
their speaking abilities 
velop poise 

@ Help all children become bet- 
ter listeners and better askers of 
questions. 

Primary teachers also need to 
think through and plan carefully 
the use they make of Telling Time. 
It will have maximum effective- 
ness when: 

@ it aids the teacher in discover- 
ing which children will need most 
help in overcoming timidity and 
speech difficulties, in developing 
their judgment in choosing what 
they talk about, and in overcom- 
ing their possessiveness and learn- 
ing to share as well as to show. 

@ It occupies a flexible and per- 
haps, as the year goes on, a less 
frequent place in the schedule. 
For example, on the first morning 
after a holiday, it can help ease 
the students back into school 
routine; after a hard arithmetic 
drill, it makes a good midmorning 
relaxer. 

@ The teacher suggests observa- 


improve 
and de- 


tions which can be made en route 
to and from school; plans rich 
learning experiences; provides 
time and an informal setting for 
the sharing of ideas, findings, and 
feelings. 

@ It is made a means of drawing 
the children and their families 
closer to the school itself. Bill's 
sixth-grade brother can be asked 
to tell about the trip his class made 
to the county fair. Shy Mary can 
be given status if urged to invite 
her mother to show and share the 
new baby sister. 

@ Periods are limited in time 
and random, pop-up participation 
by children is discouraged. When 
conversation is cultivated around 
one subject, Telling Time can con- 
tinue to be a fresh, more individ- 
ually constructive experience. 

@ The teacher gives undivided 
attention to the period, rather than 
regarding it as an opportunity, 
also, for marking the roll book or 
filling out an order for 
paints. 

@ Teachers and children 
ate themselves and then. A 
tape recording provides oppor- 
tunity for the children to hear 
themselves. By comparing a record- 
ing of an early period with one 
made later, both the teacher and 
the students can note improve- 
ments in narrative ability and in- 
tergroup communication, and set 
new goals. 

@ The teacher is continuously 
aware that the Telling Time period 
probably provides the best oppor- 
tunity in the day’s program for 
developing skills in oral communi- 
cation, listening, and group 
dynamics. 

—IRENE STROEBEL, principal, Mat- 
thew Maury and Woodlawn 
schools, Arlington, Virginia; OLIVIA 
ELDER, elementary supervisor, 
Arlington. 
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evalu- 
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3 \ University of Georgia Photo 
, With plenty of imagination but without the trappings of the formal theater, 
JAMES E. POPOVICH pupils creatively interpret a scene from “The Emperor’s New Clothes.” 


JHEN we expose children to 
\\ knowledge—however | skill- 
fully we present the facts-- 

we are engaged in an uncertain 


process, similar to the uncertain 
process of sun-bathing. We trust to 
luck and hope the children’s minds 
will “tan” properly. 

But all too often the tan does 
not take—the rays are either too 


Dr. Popovich, associate professor of 
speech at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, has done much postdoctoral 
work in speech pathology. 
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elusive or too intense, and the re- 
sults are unsatisfactory. 


Teacaune literature to children 
requires finding the right media 
and the proper methods. As with 
sun-bathing, the task is to make 
sure that the learning takes and 
lasts. 

Exposing children to literature 
is simply the first step of instruc- 
tion. For example, most American 
elementary school children have 
been exposed to Hans Christian 


Andersen’s enchanting story, “The 
Emperor's New Clothes.” 

But in Athens, Georgia—and for- 
tunately in many other places— 
upper elementary school children 
know, and more thoroughly ap- 
preciate, stories like “The Emper- 
or’s New Clothes” because they are 
given the opportunity of expert- 
encing them in creative dramatics 
sessions. In these sessions, the chil- 
dren probe the meaning of such 
stories, dissect their form, analyze 
their philosophy, and give the au- # 





thors considerable time and 
thought. 

At their first creative dramatics 
session, a story is read to -them. 
Then, guided by the teacher and 
knowing that they are in the proc- 
ess of dramatizing a play of their 
own based on the story, the chil- 
dren carefully analyze the story. 

In considering “The Emperor’s 
New Clothes,” 
discuss such questions as: 


for example, they 
What 
kind of a man was the emperor? 
What did he look like? How did 
his people react to him? Who were 
the swindlers? Where did they 
come from? Why did Hans Chris- 
Andersen little child 
reveal 


tian have a 
the truth? 
Teaching by asking pertinent 
which in turn create 
other questions, is one of the best 
forms of instruction. 


questions, 


Questions 
must be answered—problems must 
be solved. Using this device, the 
creative dramatics teacher guides 
the but refrains from 
directing or dictating conclusions. 
It is a real joy to watch creative 
dramatics students in such a plan- 
ning session, for the children are 
shrewd participators, eager chal- 
lengers, and attentive listeners. 

In order to probe and analyze 
each scene of the story, the chil- 
dren play the scene several times. 
\fter each playing, they comment 
on the characterization and the 
plot; then, with changes in the 
cast, the scene is dramatized again 
and re-evaluated. 

Only when the children have 
found aesthetic satisfactions in the 
scene and believe it has been 
brought to life successfully do they 
move to the next scene with 
intensive analysis and 
praisal. 

During creative dramatics class- 
es, the children emphasize their 
desire to create believable situa- 
tions by making additions to the 
script. 


cliscussion 


the 


same ap- 


Woauen all of the scenes of a 
story have been explored and 
dramatized, the scenes are put to- 
gether in sequence. Here the chil- 
dren begin to see the relationship 
between the various elements of 


the plot, an important factor in 
story and literary forms. 
Frequently, in their evaluations, 
they discover they need to polish 
one scene, to emphasize a signifi- 
cant turn in the plot, or to omit 
a clever but diverting scene or bit 
of business. And _ because their 
standards for dramatizing the story 
have risen during the playing and 
evaluating sessions, they now be- 
come ruthless editors of their play. 
During the entire period of play- 
making, no thought is given to 
presenting the play to an outside 
audience. The usual trappings of 
the formal theater—audiences, 


It is the supreme art of the 
teacher to awaken joy in creative 
expression and knowledge. 

—Albert Einstein 


scenery, properties, and costumes 
—are serious impediments to the 
creative process. In creative dramat- 
ics, freed of these considerations, 
the teacher and children can con- 
centrate on the story itself. 

What is important in creative 
dramatics is the process of creattv- 
ity and learning. Thus, creative 
play-making represents child 
growth and experience with litera- 
ture. 

To present a play to an outside 
audience may destroy its intrinsic 
qualities of creativity and learn- 
ing. On the other hand, sharing a 
creative play with another class 
similar in age and level of develop- 
ment is ideal. Doing this stimulates 
new ideas, helps to sharpen the 
children’s dramatic concepts, and 
aids them in evaluating their es- 
sential contributions in bringing 
the story to life. 


Hetrine the children to enjoy 


and know such stories as “The 
Emperor’s New Clothes” through 
creative dramatics is not a frill or 
optional teaching. It is a prime 
example of the school’s responsi- 
bility to provide learning situa- 
tions for children in which they 
can deal with the knowledge pre- 
sented to them. 


If art teachers, for example 
merely allowed children to look at 
clay, to understand its chemical 
content, and to view its physical 
form, we would say their instruc- 
tion was superficial. Only when the 
children explore the clay by mold- 
ing it, shaping it, and creating 
forms with it do we feel the chil- 
dren have begun to create. 

In the same way, creative dramat- 
ics provides meaningful experi- 
ence with two other arts—literature 
and speech. For creative dramatics 
uses as the basis of its instruction 
a literary art form. 

The children 
important 


learn about the 
structural parts of a 
story or a play: exposition, charac- 
terization, rising action, dialogue, 
climax. They come to understand 
that literature must communicate 
something—something that gen- 
erally illustrates in some way the 
enduring values of our civilization. 
They learn, in addition, that they 
must use their bodies and_ their 
voices skillfully in order to convey 
this message by means of creative 
dramatics. 

Moreover, the evaluation periods 
play a significant role in helping 
the children discover and develop 
playable scenes and are excellent 
practice sessions for discussion 
techniques. The children are also 
helped to think critically, to solve 
problems, and to 
effectively. 


communicate 


Tue 1960 White House Confer- 
ence report urged that “creative 
activities and personal participa- 
tion be encouraged”’ and that more 
emphasis be placed on “providing 
children with creative outlets and 
increasing their 
the arts.”’ 

Creative dramatics is one of the 
means by which teachers can help 
fulfill these goals. As one of the 
most recently developed and _ suc- 
cessful of educational techniques, 
creative dramatics gives children 
opportunities to experience litera 
ture and problem-solving in a 
creatively intellectual, emotional, 
and physical way. When this oc- 
curs, education truly becomes an 
enriching experience. + + 


appreciation in 
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ISTENING is the orphan among 
the language arts. Despite 
general agreement that listen- 

ing skills should be taught in the 
schools, very little is being done 
about them at any level. 

One reason for the lack of status 
of listening in the school is that it 
is not readily identified with any 
one of the traditional areas of 
language study. 

Though listening is neither a 
speech activity nor an English ac- 
Dr. Bird, associate professor of speech 
and communication, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, has written exten- 
sively in his field. He has taught in the 


public schools of Mankato and Grand 
Rapids, Minnesota. 





DONALD E. BIRD 


tivity, as these activities are tradi- 
tionally defined, it is a communi- 
cation activity equal in importance 
and inextricably related to all of 
the other communicating activi- 
ties: reading, writing, speaking, 
and observing. 


Tue teaching of listening as a 
communication skill is important 
because listening is the major me- 
dium of learning. 

More of our daily communicat- 
ing time is spent listening than in 
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any other communicating activity. 
A recent survey of the conmunicat- 
ing activity of high school students 
revealed that forty-eight per cent 
of their time is sp nt listening, 
while only twenty-three per cent 
of their time is spent speaking, 
sixteen per cent, reading, and 
thirteen per cent writing. 

Such figures do not indicate that 
listening is three times as impor- 
tant as reading in the life of a high 
school student, but they do sug- 
gest that we should comcern our- 
selves with his listening effective- 
ness. 

The evidence is overwhelming 
that without specific training we 





Good listening requires mastery of certain 


skills, which can be taught at every level. 


do not develop listening skills that 
are adequate to meet the needs of 
modern life. The data indicate that 
most of us are poor listeners. We 
can accurately recall only fifty per 
cent of the information we hear 
immediately after hearing it. Most 
ot us do not “‘get”’ 
of the speaker. 

In many respects, older students 
are less effective in listening than 
younger ones. One study showed 
that only twenty-seven per cent of 
a group of college students could 
identify correctly the main points 
of an informative lecture. 

Ralph G. Nichols, one of the 
leading authorities on _ listening, 
discovered that at any one moment 
ninety per cent of first grade chil- 
dren are listening to the teacher, 
but in high school only twenty- 
eight per cent of the students are 
listening to the teacher. 

Confusion, misinformation, and 
misunderstanding are the products 
of poor listening. Those who assert 
that we need to learn to use a 
greater percentage of our brain 
power might well start by advocat- 
ing the teaching of listening skills, 
for, as someone has said, “Listen- 
ing can make the difference be- 
tween knowledge and ignorance, 
information and misinformation, 
involvement and detachment, en- 
joyment and boredom.” 


the main idea 


‘Lie particular techniques to be 


used by the listener are deter- 
mined in part by his purpose, the 
purpose of the speaker, and the 
nature both of the message and of 
the listening situation. 

Listening to a Beethoven sym- 
phony, a Shakespearean play, or a 
professional interpretation of a 
poem requires specific listening 
skills. Other skills are needed to 
listen effectively to an explanation 
of the process of photosynthesis or 
to a discussion of the causes of the 
industrial revolution. 

The purpose in the first instance 
is appreciation; in the second case, 
the purpose is understanding of 
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information, ideas, and relation- 
ships. 

Yet another set of skills is needed 
to listen with discrimination and 
critical judgment to a_ political 
candidate seeking votes or a sales- 
man trying to arouse one’s inter- 
est in buying life insurance. 

Thus, the kinds of listening may 
be identified as: listening to crea- 
tive materials, listening to informa- 


tive speaking, and listening to 


" persuasive speaking. All three are 


important and should therefore be 
included in any listening training 
program. 

Poor listening is the result of 
false assumptions about listening, 
immaturity in our attitudes toward 
others, and ignorance about good 
listening techniques. 

One common assumption is that 
oral messages are unreliable, that 
you should believe nothing of what 
you hear. Such an assumption in a 
voice-and-ear culture can be disas- 
trous. The other side of the coin 
is the assumption that the listen- 
er is not responsible for appraising 
the truth or falsity of what he 
hears and for making value judg- 
ments about the oral messages he 
receives. 

Equally serious is the assump- 
tion that listening is easy, that it 
is a spectator sport in which the 
listener is not actively involved. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Listening is difficult and 
fatiguing because it requires con- 
tinuous, active mental effort. The 
good listener wants to listen, con- 
stantly renews his attention, rules 
out distractions, and thinks about 
what he hears. His ego and nervous 
system are affected by the incom- 
ing message, and he in turn is send- 
ing messages back to the speaker. 

In most. oral communication 
situations, listening is voluntary. 
The child listens because he wants 


.to listen and hears only what he 


wants to hear. 

Even the child entering kinder- 
garten has well-developed habits 
of listening or nonlistening—re- 


flecting in large part the listening 
behavior of his parents. No doubt, 
too, a child’s ability to open his 
ears and his mind to the incoming 
message is affected by his self-inter- 
est, his feelings of adequacy, and 
his sensitivity to the feelings of 
others. ; 

Thus, social maturity is a neces- 
sary concomitant to listening ef- 
fectiveness. In the degree to which 
he fails to achieve mental and 
emotional maturity, a person is 
unable to become a good listener. 


Actions and attitudes also affect 
listening. Dr. Nichols summarizes 
the behavior of the poor listener 
as follows: (a) he calls the subject 
uninteresting; (b) he criticizes the 
speaker's delivery; (c) he gets over- 
stimulated by some point in the 
speech; (d) he listens only for 
facts; (e) he tries to outline every- 
thing; (f) he fakes attention to the 
speaker; (g) he tolerates or creates ° 
distractions; (h) he avoids difficult 
listening situations; (i) he lets 
emotion-laden words arouse per- 
sonal antagonism; and (j) he 
wastes the advantage of thought 
speed. 

The poor listener spends most 
of his time waiting to talk, pre- 
tending to listen, arguing with the 
speaker, or wool-gathering. 

By contrast, the good listener is 
interested in the other person, is 
patient, concentrates on compre- 
hension of the incoming message, 
controls his emotions, and delays 
his reaction to the message until it 
is all in and understood. Further- 
more, he acts upon certain basic 
principles. 

First, he tries to understand the 
message as the speaker intends it 
to be understood—in light of the 
speaker’s purpose and feelings. 

Second, he recognizes that his 
own predispositions concerning the 
speaker, the situation, and the 
message tend to distort the mes- 
sage; therefore, he tries to recog- 
nize and discount his biases. 

Third, he knows that he thinks 
much faster than the speaker 
talks; therefore, he uses his extra 
thinking time to review what the 
speaker has said and to anticipate 
what he may say next. 
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Finally, he accepts his responsi- 
bility to keep the speaker tuned in 
on his cerebral television set. 


Bor good listening is more than 
attitudes and actions; it requires 
mastery of skills which can _ be 
identified and taught. Some of the 
subskills of listening which can be 
practiced in the classroom are: (a) 
determining the immediate and 
underlying purpose of the speak- 
er; (b) locating or formulating the 
central idea of the speech; (c) 
selecting the significant details in 
the message; (d) restructuring the 
organization of the message; (e) 
determining the meaning of words 
in their context; (f) detecting the 
implications in the message; (g) 
drawing accurate inferences from 
the message; (h) evaluating the 
effect of the message. 

A teacher who plans to teach 
listening might well start by study- 
ing his own listening behavior in 
and out of the classroom, honestly 
questioning the old charge that 
most teachers talk too much and 
listen too little. And a good book 
about listening, of course, provides 
a sound basis for self-appraisal and 
a study of the listening which goes 
on in the classroom. 

Four general approaches may be 
used in the teaching of listening at 
any grade level. 

The direct approach requires an 
allocation of class time for study 
and discussion of the importance 
of listening, the nature of the 
listening process, factors in the 
speaker-listener situation and mes- 
sage which affect listening, the at- 
titudes and actions which charac- 
terize poor listening, and_ the 
principles and standards of dis- 
criminative and critical listening 
appropriate to the age and grade 
level. 

The integrated approach calls 
for a re-orientation of the teaching 
of reading and writing to tie in the 
listening training with the teach- 
ing of the other communication 
skills, identifying and practicing 
the general skills common to all of 
the activities and the special skills 
which are involved in each activity. 
Such integration is more feasible 
in the elementary grades, but there 
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are communication courses in a 
few high schools. 

The incidental approach is all 
too often the only teaching of 
listening which occurs. Because the 
teacher realizes that listening is in- 
volved in most of the classroom ac- 
tivities, he may assume that the 
skill of listening is being devel- 
oped as incidental learning. But 
to depend upon the incidental de- 
velopment of listening skill is folly 
indeed. 

Results of listening tests indicate 
that there are some children at all 
grade levels who have serious lis- 
tening problems which merit clini- 
cal attention. Progress in this area 
has been very slow, ,\but the time 
will come when remedial listening 
programs will be as important in 
the school program as_ remedial 
reading. 

A listening supervisor will be a 
regular member of the elementary 
school staff, and special provisions 
will be made for the diagnosis and 
treatment of listening problems. 

An eclectic approach embracing 
elements of the first two approaches 
described is a sound basis for a 
listening training program in the 
elementary and secondary grades. 


Lacx of training in the teach- 
ing of listening is one of many 
problems which beset the ele- 
mentary or secondary teacher who 
wishes to teach listening. Fortu- 
nately, some colleges and _ public 
school systems are offering courses 
and workshops in this area. An- 
other serious problem is a general 
lack of co-ordinated and graded 
text and exercise material, but this 
problem is now being solved grad- 
ually. 

The widely used My Weekly 
Reader (American Education Pub- 
lications), now includes a listening 
quiz. The Arthur C. Croft Publish- 
ing Company deserves commenda- 
tion for producing a special packet 
of materials about listening for 
elementary teachers and principals. 
However, in general, material re- 
mains scattered and meager. 


Teachers in junior and senior 
high schools are a bit more fortu- 
nate. Many states and cities have 
prepared teaching guides for lan- 
guage arts in the secondary schools 
including considerable material 
about listening. Of particular note 
are recent guides prepared by the 
Minneapolis and Chicago public 
schools and the new state guide in 
Missouri. Most recent English text- 
book series include a chapter or 
more on listening. Most modern 
high school speech texts also have 
chapters on listening. 

A third problem is the need for 
reliable and valid measures to eval- 
uate listening proficiency at vari- 
ous grade levels. Tests are available 
for grades four through fourteen— 
The Brown-Carlsen Listening Com- 
prehension Test (World Book) and 
STEP Tests of Listening (Educa- 
tional Testing Service)—but there 
are no published tests 
for the primary grades. 

Tests of listening proficiency 
need to be more widely used and 
norms need to be established for 
each grade level. The child’s listen- 
ing proficiency should be measured 
at the end of each school year and 
should be recorded 
lative record. 

All teachers, whatever their sub- 
ject, should have at hand the cur- 
rent listening scores for all chil- 
dren in their classes; only then 
can they make adequate allowance 
for individual. differences. Rare 
indeed is regular school-wide test- 
ing of listening. 

Recorded materials and teaching 
tapes need to be more widely used 
as_ listening exercise materials. 
Films about listening are scarce, 
but a recent one, Effective Listen- 
ing, produced by McGraw-Hill, is 
excellent for use in high school. 


available 


on his cumu- 


Tose teacher who must pioneer 
in the field of listening training 
will have to convince his superiors 
of its value and find time in his 
own crowded schedule to provide 
it for his pupils. Yet through his 
preparation and his experimental 
efforts to teach the children to be- 
come better listeners he will him- 
self become a better listener—and 
thus a better teacher. + + 
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Speech Education 


A Balanced 


Program for 


a High School Student 


FREDA 


can take a student off the back 

row, move him up front, and 
teach him to think on his own two 
feet. It can make him conscious of 
being agreeable. It can help him 
develop courtesy, tact, and a sense 
of compromise. 


We high school speech course 
A 


\ high school speech program 
offers the student opportunities to 
use the tools he needs for earning a 
living, to develop his intellectual 
capacities, and to try out his lead- 
ership abilities. 

Today, skill in speech is more es- 
sential in all fields than it ever has 
been, for the increasing complex- 
ity of our political, economic, and 
technical world has made oral com- 
munication vital in the conduct of 
man’s daily life. 


A ceneration ago, oratory and 
declamation were the backbone of 
the speech class curriculum. Now 
speech is taught as any other aca- 
demic subject, with the teacher fol- 
lowing a course of study which is 
adaptable to the needs of each class. 

Speech increasingly 
has come to be regarded as a re- 
sponsibility of the school to all of 
its students, a responsibility which 
can only be met by organized, cred- 
it-bearing course work. Our schools 
are recognizing their duty to train 
students to become leaders who can 
speak well for the groups they will 
represent. 

Through discussion and debate 
in speech classes, students learn 
how to examine controversial prob- 


instruction 


Miss Kenner is speech teacher at Mes- 
sick High School, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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lems with independence and a crit- 
ical attitude. Debating, particular- 
ly, develops skill in logical reason- 
ing, quick thinking, and problem- 
solving; the student learns to ana- 
lyze propositions, to sift evidence, 
and to reply to arguments. 

The goals of a good high school 
speech program are numerous. The 
program aims to help the student 
acquire the ability to stand before 
an audience with ease and confi- 
dence and to speak pleasingly, clear- 
ly, and convincingly to them; it 
tries to teach him the essentials of 
correct and effective diction, ap- 
proved pronunciation, and clear 
enunciation. 

The speech student learns to de- 
velop basic skills in bodily expres- 
sion and to make his voice pleasing 
to the ear, easy to understand, and 
true to his personality. He learns 


Controversial Questions and I 


I read the facts and figures with 
a feverish elation, 

They prove that I’m completely 
right in my interpretation, 
And I can hardly wait until my 

neighbor smugly quotes 

The opposition’s viewpoint, and 
he postures and he gloats 

As he loudly spouts distortions 
which I’m bursting to refute 

With my new and vital knowl- 
edge so profound and so 
astute— 

And it’s not until he’s finished 
and my tortured brain is 
racked, 

That I find I can’t remember 
one true figure—or a fact. 

—HELEN suTIN in Good Housekeeping. 


how to do research and how to be 
a careful, thoughtful listener. 

In addition, he gains experience 
in choosing and organizing mate- 
rial, his interest in current thought 
is stimulated, and he cultivates a 
feeling of responsibility as a mem- 
ber of society. 


To carry out these goals, the 
speech teacher uses a variety of ma- 
terials and methods. He first teaches 
the student the basic body and voice 
principles of speaking, then he in- 
troduces the student to the process 
of preparing a speech. 

The student learns to choose a 
subject that will interest his audi- 
ence. He finds out that he must 
know a lot about his subject before 
he can speak on it. He begins to 
read. He goes to the library and 
does research and takes notes. 

When he thinks he has read suf- 
ficiently, he phrases his proposition. 
Now, he is prepared to outline. If 
he is to speak informally, he does 
not write his speech out word for 
word, but he practices it orally 
many times from his outline. 

As he practices, the speech teach- 
er shows him how he can make the 
speech vivid by adding clearer 
phrasing, more descriptive wording, 
and appropriate analogies. Often, 
a tape recorder is helpful at this 
stage, so that the student can listen 
to himself and make his own cor- 
rections. 

Dramatics courses—also the prov- 
ince of the speech teacher—can con- 
tribute much to the student. He 
is introduced to the drama of the 
stage, screen, radio, and television. 
He is taught dramatic apprecia- 
tion as well as acting techniques so 
that he can benefit more from being 
either a spectator or a participant. 

Studying the history of the thea- 
ter, reading plays, and even trying 
to write one all have a place in dra- 
matics class activities. And the stu- 
dent can learn how much the 
drama of a country reveals about 
the way of life of its citizens. 


In these many ways, a well-bal- 
anced speech program helps pre- 
pare students to meet the chal- 
lenges of today’s changing political 
and technological world. + # 
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_ HELPING THE 


STUTTERER 


REX V. NAYLOR 


CCORDING to a recent estimate, 
one in approximately every 

4 one hundred 
children in the United States is 
a stutterer. What can the class- 
room teacher do to help this child? 
To feel unable to talk in a rea- 
sonablv — straightforward 


school-age 


fashion 
frustrating, embarrassing, 
even agonizing to a sensitive child. 
An understanding teacher can help 
the stutterer 


can be 


overcome, or avoid 
development of, damaging feelings 
about himself. 

Stuttering is a process of “going 
ahead while holding back.” The 
stutterer sometimes does badly in 
stumbling over a word. When he 
feels even a threat of tripping, he 
slams on the brakes, and in strug- 
gling to avoid hesitations or repe- 
titions, he multiplies 
times over. 


them ten 


Stuttering is not 
is strongly 


accidental; it 
motivated behavior. 
Treatment is essentially a matter 
of helping the stutterer convince 
himself that it is safe to “talk with 
the brakes off” and helping him do 
that. There are two goals: to re- 
duce the fear of breaks in fluency 
and to reduce the muscular strug- 
gle. 

The stutterer does not need to 
be taught how to talk fluently. Al- 
most all stutterers are occasionally 
quite fluent; many of them are 
fluent most of the time. What the 


Dr. Naylor is a speech pathologist, 
irmy Audiology and Speech Center, 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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stutterer sometimes does badly is 
the normal repeating, hesitating, 
and restarting which the average 
person does easily and unconscious- 
ly. The stutterer needs to find out, 
through his own experience and 
the reactions of those around him, 
that it is perfectly 
to stumble over 
A primary 


permissible 
a word. 
need of the child 
who stutters is to be convinced by 
many satisfying experiences that 
he is not person who 
stutters. He needs to feel sure that 
stuttering does not eclipse the qual- 
ities that make him a unique and 
enjoyable person. And he needs 
help in realizing that stuttering 
itself is not so terrible as he proba- 
bly thinks it is. 
The teacher 


merely a 


should not encour- 
age the stutterer to hide his prob- 
lem. To excuse the child from 
speaking may make him feel differ- 
ent and interior. If the 
can take a matter-of-fact attitude 
toward stuttering, the stutterer 
may be helped in time to do the 
same. While the stutterer should 
perhaps never be forced to recite, 
he should be strongly encouraged 
to speak. This is not merely to give 
him practice in talking. It is also 
to help him learn through re- 
peated experience that most peo- 
ple will be interested in what he 
has to say, no matter how much 
he stutters. 


teacher 


“ 

Waar should the teacher do 

about the stutterer who is ob- 

viously in agony during oral reci- 
é é 


While the siutterer should perhaps 
never be forced to recite, he should 
be strongly encouraged to _ speak. 


tation? Excuse 


him temporarily 
from talking? Allow him to 
extra written work in 
some of his oral work? 

Perhaps, but the teacher who 
does this should be aware of what 
such action implies. By protecting 
the child from equal competition, 
the teacher clearly implies to him 
and to his classmates that he needs 
such protection—an idea that can 
hardly bolster his self-confidence. 
If such special treatment seems nec- 
essary, the teacher might tell his 
class that this privilege is tempo- 
rary, that the stutterer is working 
with the speech clinician, and that 
everyone special 
times. 


do 
place of 


needs help at 


If the stutterer has 
culty 


severe difh- 
in answering roll call, for 
instance, the teacher might begin 
by letting each pupil answer either 
orally or by raising a hand. But 
it would be poor policy to set the 
stutterer apart by allowing only 
him to answer by raising his hand. 
Soon the teacher may offer him a 
challenge by suggesting 
attempt some _ oral 


that he 
response: 
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“Here,” “Present,” or ‘“Yes.”” When 
he tries, the teacher should wait 
patiently and not help him. 

At the high-school or college 
level, or even earlier if the stutterer 
is equal to it, he may be allowed 
to give both oral and written re- 
ports about his stuttering, provided 
he is already well aware of and con- 
cerned about the problem. Encour- 
aging questions from the class may 
help both the stutterer and _ his 
classmates to gain a more mature 
perspective. 

The teacher must rely on his own 
wisdom and accumulated experi- 
ence, together with the best in- 
formation available, in deciding 
what each child is ready for in the 
way of toughening. Without being 
overly protective, or overly de- 
manding, he will try to give the 
stuttering child, or any child, a 
chance to experience some degree 
of success in talking, and some de- 
gree of challenge to do better. 

What the teacher must under- 
stand is that, for the stutterer, 
better means a gradually increas- 
ing ability and courage to con- 
front his fears of broken fluency 
directly and without apology. If a 
stutterer is ever going to conquer 
his fear of stuttering, he must do it 
while stuttering. 


O,. teacher should 
never do anything to call a child’s 
attention to breaks in the fluency 
of his-speech of which he is not 
aware or about which he is obvious- 
ly not concerned. All too often, 
pointing out trivial errors is the 
first step in creating perfectionistic 
attitudes toward speaking and 
overconcern about minor slips. 
From such undue concern, stutter- 
ing is likely to grow. Before a diag- 
nosis of stuttering is made, a speech 
pathologist’s advice should be 
sought. 

When the child who is obvious- 
ly distressed about his speech is to 
be referred to a speech clinician, 
he should be told casually. The 
teacher should remember that con- 
veying a feeling of acceptance is 
one of the most important things 
he can do to help. The stutterer 
needs to feel secure enough to 
stutter and still maintain the feel- 


course, a 


ing that he is liked and accepted. 

A calm discussion of some of his 
stuttering when it occurs will per- 
haps help the stutterer to break the 
habit of holding the problem close 
to him like a guilty secret. In five 
years of daily contact with stutter- 
ers at Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, I have not infrequently en- 
countered adults who have never 
talked about their stuttering to 
their parents, to their brothers and 
sisters, to their friends—not even 
to their wives! Yet when encour- 
aged in the speech clinic, they talk 
about it at great length. 

The teacher can also help the 
stutterer deal with negative re- 
actions to his stuttering. By treat- 
ing it casually himself, the stutterer 
gives his listeners a strong lead as 
to how they, too, should react. The 
child who can smile easily and 
tolerantly at his own weaknesses is 
well armed to cope with the curious 
and often unfeeling attitudes he 
may encounter. Stuttering is not 
only a speech problem; it is a prob- 
lem in social interaction. 


The speech clinician may ask the 
stutterer to practice his stuttering 
purposely. The teacher should be 
prepared for this and should not 
by any word or attitude discourage 
the child from stuttering. 

This phase of treatment is per- 
haps the most difficult for a layman 
to understand. Many errors in 
treatment come about through en- 
couraging the stutterer to eliminate 
his stuttering immediately and 
completely. Instead, he should be 
encouraged to change gradually 
his muscular and emotional be- 
havior. 

The struggle for self-control may 
increase muscular tensions at first. 
But the stutterer is learning that 
stuttering is not something that he 
is; it is merely something that he 
does. 

Never praise a stutterer for talk- 
ing fluently. If you do, you are only 
telling him that you prefer him to 
keep his stuttering under cover. 
Never praise him for how few times 
he stutters during a day. Instead, 
praise him for stuttering easily and 
casually, and pay no attention to 
how frequently he does it. 


A contagious chuckle can work 
wonders. If the stutterer can be led 
to see how at times he talks with 
perfect ease, but at other times he 
acts like an elephant wrestling a 
gnat, he may be more inclined to 
laugh than to shed tears of frustra- 
tion—especially when he discovers 
that he definitely does not have to 
talk that way. 

The stutterer’s parents should 
be encouraged to create a consistent 
atmosphere of acceptance which 
the child must later be strong 
enough to establish and maintain 
on his own. Successful treatment 
requires not only a step toward 
free speech; it requires a step to- 
ward maturity. 


Warere special speech training 
is not available in the school, the 
teacher may need to refer the par- 
ents elsewhere. They should be 
cautioned to be wary of individ- 
uals or agencies which solicit stut- 
terers for treatment through news- 
paper, magazine, radio, or TV ad- 
vertising, or who offer treatment 
by correspondence. 

Help for parents concerned with 
this problem may be obtained by 
consulting the American Speech 
and Hearing Association, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Parents may also be referred to 
regional organizations in the field 
of speech rehabilitation; directors 
of state or local public-school 
speech-correction programs; uni- 
versity, hospital, or community 
speech clinics; speech pathologists 
in private practice (ASHA will 
provide names of those holding 
clinical certification); the family 
doctor; and mental-hygiene or 
child-guidance clinics which may 
give assistance with related psy- 
chological aspects of a child’s be- 
havior and social environment. 

The following material is sug- 
gested for further reading: 

Speech Handicapped School 
Children by Warren Johnson et 
al. rev. ed. 1956. Harper. p. 203- 
300. 

Speech Correction Principles 
and Methods by Charles Van 
Riper. 3rd ed. 1954. Prentice-Hall. 


p- 340-463. #+ # 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1959-60 


r Vis list was compiled for the joint 
committee of the NEA and the 
American Library Association by 

staff members under the joint chair- 

manship of Elizabeth Williams, presi- 
dent of NEA’s American Association 
of School Librarians and head super- 
visor, Los Angeles School Libraries, 
and Rosemary E. Livsey, co-ordinator, 
Children’s Services, Los Angeles Public 
Library. 


Picture Story Books 


Please Pass the Grass! by leone 
Adelson, illus. by Roger Duvoisin. A 
cool, grassy world seen people-high 
and bug-high in rhyme and _ picture. 
1960. unp. Gr. K-2. McKay. $3. 

My Hopping Bunny by Robert 
Bright. Rhymed couplets take a hop- 
ping bunny to the moon. 1960. 28p. 
3-5 yrs. Doubleday. $2. 

Peter Piper’s Alphabet adapted from 
Peter Piper's Practical Principles of 
Plain and Perfect 
Marcia Brown. 
tongue-twisters. 
Scribner. $2.95. 

Nibble Nibble: Poems for Children 
by Margaret Wise Brown, illus. by 
Leonard Weisgard. Illustrations in 
soft green embellish gentle rhymes of 
the out-of-doors. 1959. 64p. Gr. K-3. 
Scott. $3.75. 

The Reason for the Pelican by John 
Ciardi, illus. by Madeleine Gekiere. 
“The Saginsack has Radio Horns and 
Aerials for ears’ and other nonsen- 
sical rhymes.. 1959. 63p. Gr. K-2. Lip- 
pincott. $3. 

Going Barefoot by Aileen Fisher, 
illus. by Adrienne Adams. A rhapsody 
in rhyme and color on the joys of go- 
ing barefooted. 1960. 3lp. Gr. K-2. 
Crowell. $3. 

Father Bear Comes Home by Else 
Holmelund Minarik, illus. by Maurice 
Sendak. A second story about Little 
Bear in the I Can Read Books. 1959. 
62p. Gr. 1-3. Harper. $1.95. 

It’s Really Nice! by Louis Pohl. 
Small things that give a little child 
pleasure, in lilting verse. 1960. 31p. 
Gr. N-1l. Little. $1.85. 

Excuse Me! Certainly! by Louis Slo- 
bodkin. Willie White, who was not 
polite, learned that courtesy can be 


fun. 1959. unp. Gr. K-3. Vanguard. 
$2.75. 


Pronunciation by 
A return of the old 
1959. $2p. Gr. 3-5. 


Fairy Tales and Fantasy 


Tales from the Story Hat: African 
Folk Tales by Verna Aardema. Objects 
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dangling from the brim of an old 
Ghanaian hat introduce the stories. 
1960. 72p. Gr. 4-6. Coward. $3.50. 

The Sleeping Beauty by the Brothers 
Grimm, illus. by Felix Hoffmann. En- 
chanting pictures which have both 
humor and romantic dignity enhance 
an old tale. 1960. 30p. Gr. 3-5. Har- 
court. $3.50. 

Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Eng- 
land, Favorite Fairy Tales Told in 
France, Favorite Fairy Tales Told in 
Germany by Virginia Haviland (ed.). 
Familiar tales successfully retold for 
easy independent reading. 1959. 88; 
91; 83p. Gr. 3-6. Little. $2.75 each. 

The Burro Benedicto and Other 
Folktales and Legends of Mexico by 
Philip D. Jordan. People, animals, 
magic, gods, and saints mirror Mexi- 
can backgrounds and traditions. 1960. 
92p. Gr. 5-7. Coward. $3.50. 

The Gammage Cup by Carol Ken- 
dall, illus. by Erik Blegvad. A modern 
fanciful tale of the problems and perils 
of a small people called the Minnipins. 
1959. 221p. Gr. 5-7. Harcourt. $3.25. 

The Blind Men and the Elephant 
retold by Lillian Quigley, illus. by 
Janice Holland. Six blind men argue 
about what an elephant must look 
like. A tale from India. 1959. 25p. Gr. 
K-2. Scribner. $2.95. 

The Rescuers by Margery Sharp, 
illus. by Garth Williams. The roman- 
tic rescue of a poet by a seafaring 
mouse and Miss Bianca. 1959. 149p. 
Gr. 6 up. Little. $3.50. 

Castaways in Lilliput by Henry 
Winterfeld. Three children find them- 
selves in Lilliput, where they, like 
Gulliver of old, are giants and curiosi- 
ties. 1960. 188p. Gr. 5-7. Harcourt. $3. 


For Special Interests 


A Book of Moon Rockets for You 
by Franklyn M. Branley, illus. by 
Leonard Kessler. The ways man may 
be able to reach the moon, suitable for 
beginning readers. 1959. 66p. Gr. 2-3. 
Crowell. $3. 

The Golden Pharaoh by Kar! Bruck- 
ner. Story of one of the most sensa- 
tional archeological discoveries of our 
time—the tomb of Tutankhamen. 1959. 
190p. Gr. 7 up. Pantheon. $3. 

Science on the Shores and Banks by 
Elizabeth K. Cooper. Animal, insect, 
and plarie life found in the ocean, 
lake, river, or irrigation ditch. 1960. 
187p. Gr. 6-8. Harcourt. $3.25. 

The World of Captain John Smith; 
1580-1631 by Genevieve Foster. Euro- 


pean and American history as it devel- 
oped during the life of this extraor- 
dinary adventurer. 1959. 406p. Gr. 6 
up. Scribner. $4.95. 

Fun with Scientific Experiments by 
Mae and Ira Freeman. Photographs 
amplify over 40 experiments that dem- 
onstrate scientific principles. 1960. 58p. 
Gr. 4-6. Random. $1.50. 

You Come Too: Favorite Poems for 
Young Readers by Robert Frost, with 
wood engravings by Thomas W. Nason. 
An excellent introduction to Frost for 
young people who have never read his 
poetry. 1959. 94p. Gr. 6 up Holt. $3. 

Fun with the Sun by D. S. Halacy, 
Jr. How to make and use a solar stove 
and other devices utilizing solar energy. 
1959. 112p. Gr. 6-8. Macmillan. $2.75. 

First Book of Africa by Langston 
Hughes. Introduction to a vast con- 
tinent with its diverse peoples, civi- 
lizations, and current problems. 1960. 
82p. Gr. 5-7. Watts. $1.95. 

America Is Born: A History for 
Peter by Gerald W. Johnson, illus. by 
Leonard Everett Fisher. A fresh, direct 
approach to history. Volume one in a 
three-part history. 1959. 254p. Gr. 5-8. 
Morrow. $5.95. 

American Words by Mitford M. 
Mathews. Origin and histories of al- 
most 200 native American words and 
phrases. | 246p. Gr. 7 up. World. 
$3.95. 

People and Places by Margaret 
Mead, illus. by W. T. Mars and Jan 
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tion test, “India” would evoke 

a wide range of mental pic- 
tures by different Americans. To 
some, India would suggest snake 
charmers, tiger-infested jungles, 
holy men, and temples and tombs 
of both richly ornate and exquisite- 
ly simple design. One can find in 
India these and many other sights 
and customs which are strange to 
the provincial Western eye. 

But if the technician who comes 
to work in the educational pro- 
gram, co-operatively planned by 
India and the United States, ever 
had these tourist ideas, they quick- 
ly fade from his mind. He soon sees 
India as a great subcontinent 
stretching 2000 miles from north 
to south. In the north rise the ma- 
jestic peaks of perpetual snow 
of the mighty Himalayas. In the 
south are tropical areas with palm- 
fringed, silver strands. In between, 
highlands and great plains are 
drained by historic rivers, which 


a A psychological word-associa- 


play a dramatic role in the eco- 
nomic and religious life of this 
fascinating land. 

India is also a land of 415 mil- 
lion people of diverse origins and 
cultures. Hinduism is the religion 
of eighty-five per cent of its in- 
habitants, but this faith takes many 
different forms. There are also 
Moslems, Christians, Sikhs, Jains, 
and Buddhists. 

Fifteen languages are spoken in 
India plus several hundred dialects. 
To talk with each other, Indians 
from different regions must resort 
to translation, or if they belong to 
Dr. Nortun, professor emeritus, Teach- 
ers College. Columbia University, is now 
chief of of its contract team in 


India. He was the first NEA director 
of research. 


JOHN K. NORTON 


the small, highly educated group, 
they speak English. 


Tue American technician who 
comes to India soon learns these 
and other things about this far- 
flung land. But more important, 
he soon senses a great fact which 
transcends all others. India today 
is a great testing ground. In a few 
critical decades it will answer this 
great question: Can economic well- 
being be achieved by a terribly 
poor and largely illiterate people 
through democratic means and by 
methods which respect individual 
personality? 

Other nations in Asia and other 
parts of the world will be giving 
their answers to this same ques- 
tion. But India’s answer, because 
of her size, location, and status in 
the world scene, will be more de- 


cisive in effect than that of any 
other country. 

During the struggle for freedom 
the Indian people dreamed of great 
achievements. Now they face the 
hard realities of realizing their 
great expectations. The aim is to 
achieve in a few decades much of 
the progress which it took nations 
of the West centuries to accomplish. 

India is just completing its sec- 
ond five-year plan and is about 
to launch its third. These ambi- 
tious programs seek to develop an 
economy to meet the demands of 
a population growth which adds 
seven - million hungry stomachs 
each year. A mighty effort is 
being made to expand agricultural 
and industrial production, public 
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works, transportation, irrigation, 
conservation, and reclamation facil- 
ities. A health program seeks to 
abolish such scourges as malaria. 

As one studies these major areas 
of national aspiration, he has 
mixed reactions. Undoubtedly, 
progress is being made. For ex- 
ample, there has been a twenty 
per cent increase in per capita in- 
come since 1949. This is encour- 
aging, but when. it is remembered 
that this provides an average year- 
ly income of only $61 per person, 
one realizes how much has yet to be 
done if tens of millions of Indians 
are to rise above a level of pre- 
carious subsistence. 

Any doubts on this matter will 
be dispelled by visiting a few of 
the 500,000 villages in which some 
eighty per cent of the Indian peo- 
ple live and some of the miserable 
homes of crowded city dwellers. 


Way is progress not more rapid 
when India has dedicated leaders 


of deep insight, a general demand 
for progress in economic and other 
spheres, and the potential re- 
sources—material and human—with 
which to fulfill its aspirations? 

Many answers are given to this 
question. India struggles against 
the weight of centuries of fatalistic 
acceptance of poverty. The reor- 
ganization of a great, underde- 
veloped nation is a complex under- 
taking. Recently, the threats of in- 
vasion from the north have caused 
India’s Parliament to divert more 
of its meager fiscal resources from 
economic and social development 
to defense expenditure. These and 
other factors put a brake on prog- 
ress. 

But as one digs deeper into the 
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complexities which are India, he 
comes to a major conclusion: The 
reason the distressing gap between 
India’s aspirations and _ achieve- 
ments is not closed more rapidly 
is the lack of education and the 
miserable offspring of this lack— 
ignorance and poverty. 

India, since independence in 
1947, has placed great store on 
what economists call capital forma- 
tion—the construction of dams, ir- 
rigation and projects, fac- 
tories, mills, transportation facili- 
ties, and the like. It 


lected education, but 


pow el 


has not neg- 
I doubt if it 
has kept a proper balance between 
the resources allocated to the for- 
mation of material capital as op- 
posed to educational capital 

The Indian Constitution adopt- 
ed in 1947 directive 
that free and compulsory educa- 
~ tion for all 


included a 


children six to four- 
teen years of age be provided by 
1960-61. This has not been 
Even the lesser goal of getting all 
children 
school is now 
until 1965-66. 
of students for 


done. 


eleven into 
postponed 


aged six to 

being 
Tens of 
whom there are no 
places clamor for admission to sec- 
ondary 


thousands 


schools and colleges. 
toward the 

and take-offs for 
India now valiantly 
will continue to be slow unless it 
more rapidly builds up its educa- 
tional capital through general edu- 
cation for all, as well as through 
vocational, technical, and profes- 
sional education for 


Progress 
take-off 


which 


economic 
other 


strives 


many. 


’ 
Siow though educational prog- 


ress may seem, there are numerous ! 


factors in India which hold high 
promise for the ultimate achieve- 
ment of an educational system ade- 
quate for its needs. 

India enjoys the leadership of 
mei of remarkable ability, insight, 
and dedication. Indian parents 
clamor for more education for 
their children than they themselves 
have had. It is thrilling to witness 
the sacrifices which even “‘sweeper”’ 
families will make to get and keep 
their children in school. In India, 
scholarship and learning have long 
been highly respected. The guru 
and his student is an ancient In- 
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Some of India’s 
had world-wide 
reputations as centers of learning 
for centuries. 

As one studies the Indian scene, 
one keenly realizes the significance 
of what the United States has al- 
ready learned—that universal edu- 
cation is among the indispensable 
priorities of a nation which aspires 
both to a high standard of living 
and a free society. 

Agricultural 


institution. 
universities 


dian 
have 


experts, irrigation 
schemes, and modern farm equip- 
ment achieve disappointing results 
if the rank and file farmer is su- 
perstitious and so fearful of change 
that he resolutely clings to age-old 
practices even though they are 
major sources of his poverty. 

One keenly appreciates how 
precious is the educational capital 
of the United States as it affects ag- 
ricultural productivity. The Amer- 
ican farmer can read. His' general 
education has done much to create 
a scientific attitude toward experi- 
mentation and change. He is sup- 
ported by a vast accumulation of 
farm know-how, the fruit of many 
years of agricultural experimenta- 
tion and research. 

There was a time in the United 
States when it took four farm work- 
ers to produce enough feed and 
fiber for five persons, as is now 
pretty much the case in India. To- 
day in America 
twenty-three 


farmer feeds 
nineteen of 
whom are in the United States and 
four are in other lands, including 
India. 


one 
persons, 


America today is enjoying re- 
turns on a century of investment in 
educational opportunity for all and 
in the national program for im- 
proving agricultural productivity 
launched by the Morrill Act of 
1862. 

‘One who views the Indian scene 
realizes the great importance of 
certain attitudes taught by Ameri- 
can schools. Respect for honest la- 
bor and for the man who performs 
it has been developed by the legend 
of Lincoln and by other means. 
The American farmer or engineer 
who is afraid to get his hands 
dirty on the job would be an ob- 
ject of social derision, rather than 
of respect. 


One can imagine the reaction of 
a Smith-Hughes teacher of agri- 
culture if his pupils refused to per- 
form any farm labor as part of 
their training, but languidly looked 
on while members of a lower caste 
did all the “dirty” work. 


As one studies education in 
India, he is filled with foreboding 
at the trend in the United States 
toward centralized curriculum and 
testing. The Indian State Depart- 
ment of Education, together with 
certain universities, rigidly : pre- 
scribes what shall be taught, and it 
conducts the examinations 
determine whether a_ secondary 
school student will even be con 
sidered for admission to college. 

Students vigorously protest any 
deviation from’ the instruction 
which is prescribed by the syllabus. 
They fear such deviation would 
lessen their chances in the all im- 
portant external examinations 
which they must pass at the end of 
each year if they are to continue 
to study. 

One of the most serious brakes 
upon the achievement of an in 
digenous system of schools, tuned 
to the pressing needs of free India, 
is this state system of centralized 
curriculum specification and ex- 
amination. 

Indian 


which 


education throws light 
on another feature of education in 
the United States—the common 
school. Divisive factors such as 
those of religion, caste, and lan- 
guage present one of the major 
problems of India today. Her 
schools tend to be organized along 
the lines of these cleavages and, 
therefore, cannot have the unifying 
effect which a common 
might have. 

The technician who comes to 
India to work with her educators 
in developing an adequate system 
of schools for this great, newly free 
land hopes that his ideas on edu- 
cation may be of value. He soon 
realizes, however, that he is trav- 
eling a two-way street, for the 
American educator can learn quite 
as much from the experience of 
India as the Indian educator can 
learn from that of the United 
States. - 


school 
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k PP \HE American teacher may soon 
| need a new professional dic- 
tionary. These days an auto- 
instructional device is not an 
Aetna Driver Trainer. A motion 
picture projector, contrary to what 
may be thought, is not a teaching 
machine. Reinforcement is not 
something you put in concrete or 
bring up to save the Lost Bat- 
talion; and programing does not 
refer to the way a conductor sets 
up a concert or an adviser a series 
of courses for a student. 

These terms and some _ others 
like them—“repertoire,” for exam- 
ple—have been invented or adapted 
to be used in the new field of teach- 
ing machines, self-instructional de- 
vices, or auto-instruction (the 
latest term under consideration by 
psychologists and audio-visual ex- 
perts to describe this rapidly grow- 
ing field) . 

Because of the national publicity 
some of the experiments with auto- 
mated instruction 
teachers 


have achieved, 
are naturally concerned 
with these developments and are 
raising many questions. It would 
help everyone in the teaching pro- 
fession desiring to assess the teach- 
ing machine movement if it were 
clear exactly what 
talked about, what _ has 
claimed for these devices, what 
their advantages and limitations 
are, and what they will do and 
will not do for 
dents. 


was being 


been 


teachers and stu- 


What Is a Teaching Machine? 


A teaching machine or auto-in- 
structional device is a piece of ap- 
paratus designed to be operated 
by an individual student. 
are many and varieties of 
teaching machines, but all of 
them have the following character- 
istics in common: 


There 
ty pes 


1. The student is presented with 
a question or problem by some 
form of display on the machine. 

2. The student is required to re- 
spond overtly—that is, he must do 
something about the problem such 


Dr. Finn, this year’s president of the 
NEA Department of Audio-Visual Ed- 
ucation, is professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles. 
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TEACHING MACHINES: 


Auto- 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


Devices 


FOR THE TEACHER 


JAMES D. FINN 


as writing an answer or pushing a 
button to indicate an answer. 

3. The student is informed, one 
way or another, as to whether his 
answer is right or wrong and, in 
some cases, why he is right or 
wrong. (This is called immediate 
knowledge of results or reinforce- 
ment.) 

4. Often an account is kept of the 
response to each item—not for test- 
ing purposes, but for teaching 
purposes as, for example, when the 


machine has a 


provision to re- 
peat items that have been previous- 
ly missed. 

The per se is not im- 
portant except as a vehicle for the 
program, which is the heart of the 
auto-instructional concept. 

The content to be taught is an- 
alyzed and developed into a pro- 
gram. The program is the series 
of items which is presented to the 
student in the form of questions, 
problems, blanks to be filled in, 
pictures and diagrams to respond 
to, and so forth. 

Programs are designed, taking 
into account a theory of learning, 
the nature of the student for which 
the program is being designed, the 
subject matter to be worked on, 
whether or not a teaching machine 
will be used to present the program, 
and (to a lesser degree) the capa- 
bilities of the particular machine, 
if one is to be used. 

The thoughtful teacher should 
understand something of the differ- 
ent concepts of programing. 


device 


Theories of Programing 


Perhaps the foremost theory of 
programing in vogue among re- 
search workers today is one which 
requires that the student construct 
his own response. 

This is usually done by exposing 
to the student a question or prob- 
lem which contains a blank cov- 
ering one or more words. 

The student is required to write 
these words, not in the blank itself, 
but on a piece of paper in another 
part of the machine (on some ma- 
chines he can compose a response 
by pushing numbered or lettered 
buttons or by writing a complete 
answer on a typewriter keyboard) . 
Once he has committed himself, 
he operates a lever or button 
which exposes the correct answer 
and, at the same time, moves his 
answer under a piece of glass o1 
plastic so that he can compare but 
not change. 

A second aspect of this theory of 
programing is that the material is 
presented in small discrete steps, 
each one depending upon the pre- 
ceding step. Very often information 
is presented in the item—or fraine 
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as it is usually called—before the 
question is asked. This information 
(called a prompt) can be presented 
in several ways. 

Here is a simple form of prompt 
in a high school physics program 
written by B. F. Skinner: 


\ long candlewick produces a flame 
in which oxygen does not reach all the 
carbon particles. Without oxygen the 
particles cannot burn. Particles which 
do not burn flame as 


-—— -—— . (smoke) 


rise above the 





Among many other ways this is 
done, here is a slightly more so- 
phisticated form from another pro- 
gram (one developed by A. A. 
Lumsdaine): 


Gross profit less overhead equals 


net profit; so io get net profit you 
subtract———fromi———. 


The examples, because 
they somewhat resemble test items, 
may seem to give away the whole 
business to the student—something 
which teachers have been trying 
to prevent for years in the tests 
they construct. However, the pur- 
pose of the item is to teach, not 
test; hence, prompts are necessary 
as the program progresses. 

Teachers’ must remember that 
we are dealing here with hundreds 
or even thousands of discrete, in- 
terlocking steps to be worked on 
by the student over a period of 
time so that he may learn—in the 
case of constructed response pro- 
grams—certain kinds of verbal be- 
havior. 


above 


Items repeat, come at the student 
from different directions, and con- 
stantly add to his store of informa- 
tion and vocabulary (his reper- 
toire). The program, if it is a good 
one, starts where the student is and 
gradually leads him into unknown 
territory by short enough jumps so 
that, theoretically, he never makes 
a mistake. (All program items have 
been pretested on students, until 
they are satisfactory or until it 
has been determined that the pro- 
gram is not useful.) 

At this point in the constructed 
response program, several things 
can happen, depending upon the 
kind of machine used. In certain 
devices, the items the student an- 
swers correctly are dropped and 
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only those he missed reappear. In 
others, there are self-scoring pro- 
visions where he can punch a paper 
tape on which he has written his 
answers so that his errors are re- 
corded. In still others, an inter- 
mediate stage is exposed, giving the 
student additional prompts before 
revealing the whole answer. 

Another form of machine uses a 
multiple-choice approach to pro- 
graming. Here the student is pre- 
sented with a classical multiple- 
choice question which contains 
some prompting information as 
well. He responds by pushing a 
button beside the proper number, 
pushing a pencil through a special 
hole, etc. 

The primary difference is that 
this program requires a different 
type of response from the student 
—a reaction to alternatives rather 
than the construction of an an- 
swer. While the difference between 
these two types of programing may 
seem superficial, a certain amount 
of controversy exists in psycholog- 
ical circles over the relative merits 
of each. 

A third form of programing in- 
volves what is called “branching.” 
In devices incorporating branch- 
ing techniques, if the student 
makes a mistake, the machine may 
take him off the main track of the 
program onto a “branch” in order 
to build up information or back- 
ground before he returns to the 
main program. 

In a_ sophisticated machine, 
branching also permits a bright 
student to move ahead rapidly 
after he has demonstrated compe- 
tence by answering a certain num- 
ber of questions correctly. Again, 
because the field is so new, there 
are proponents and opponents of 
the branching type program. 

So far, all the, programs men- 
tioned have been concerned with 
verbal behavior—the use of words 
and abstract concepts. However, 
there is nothing intrinsic in any of 
the three types of programing de- 
scribed which confines them to 
verbal patterns alone. 

Construction problems can _ be 
based on pictures, maps, charts, and 
diagrams. The same thing is true 
of multiple choice programing. In- 


trinsic or branching programing in 
one current machine makes use of 
short motion picture sequences. 
Recent developments in the field 
indicate that audio-visual ap- 
proaches will enter more and more 
into the teaching machine and, 
hence, the programing picture. Ex- 
periments have been made, for 
example, with motor-skill teaching. 
Machines now exist using slides 
and tapes and motion pictures. 
While the basic programing tech- 
niques used with these audio-visual 
stimulus materials may be one or 
combinations of the three pro- 
graming theories just described, the 
introduction of these nonverbal ma- 
terials will probably lead to still 
other forms of programing. 


Types of Machines 


student 
kinds 


the 
various 


reach 
program, 


In order to 
with the 


A slide-tape machine 


of technological arrangements are 
being experimented with. These 
are the teaching machines referred 
to in the first section and the pro- 
gramed textual materials which 
will be discussed later. 
Auto-instructional devices exist 
in a wide range of technological 
sophistication. This range includes 
no machine at all—for example, 
merely a set of cards in a card- 
board or plastic case, or a mimeo- 
graphed sheet; a write-in (con- 
structed response) machine; a ma- 
chine using slides and tape; a multi- 
ple-choice machine; a film machine; 
and a machine using a combination 
of microfilm and motion pictures; 
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and a set of machines electronically 
tied in with a television broadcast. 
(See photographs of some of these 
types of machines below.) 

In addition to the machines, two 
kinds of textual materials are now 
available that make use of pro- 
graming concepts. One is the pro- 
gramed textbook, in which the 
items are presented much as in a 
construction machine with the an- 
swer usually on the page follow- 
ing the item. 

The other is called a scrambled 
textbook. Here the text makes use 
of the branching technique. The 
student begins and, after some in- 
struction, works a problem with a 
multiple-choice answer. 

Each of the choices directs him to 
a different page in the book. If he 
is correct, on the page he turns to 
he finds more instruction and an- 
other problem. If he is incorrect, 


he is directed to a different series of 
pages depending upon the nature 
of his error. Both of these text- 
books are different from traditional 
workbooks and should not be con- 
fused with them. 


What Is the State of the Art? 


While teaching machines and the 
programing concepts they represent 
are not yet widely used, or even 
widely available, they have moved 
from what might be called the lab- 
oratory phase into the field testing 
phase. There are experiments 
being carried on throughout the 
country with relatively large num- 
bers of students in classroom situa- 
tions. 

These experiments cover a wide 
variety of subject content and ex- 
tend from the first grade level 
through college. There have been 


experiments on the teaching of 


A write-in construction machine 


A multiple-choice machine 
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reading, science concepts, and 
mathematics concepts to very young 
children. Arithmetic and _ other 
subjects have been experimented 
with in the middle grades, physics 
and other subjects at the high 
school level, and everything from 
logic to philosophy at the college 
level. 

In general, the early results are 
encouraging. With certain sub- 
ject matters under certain condi- 
total mastery has been ex- 
hibited by most of the experimen- 
tal students. 

Students have reported enjoy- 
ing the experience of learning with 
auto-instructional devices. Prob- 
lems of individual! differences seem 
to be closer to solution. Although 
many problems remain to be 
solved, it is already apparent that 
programed learning, for certain ob- 
jectives with certain kinds of sub- 


tions, 


A machine which uses film 


1960 


A machine which 
microfilm and 


uses 
movies 





ject matter, is a breakthrough 
whose dimensions are yet to be as- 
sessed. No one, by the way, claims 
that programed learning will ever 
supplant all other kinds of instruc- 
tion. 

Because of the difficulty and ex- 
pense of devising programed learn- 
ing, the greatest current lack is in 
the programs rather than in ma- 
chines. However, there are signs 
that this bottleneck may soon be 
broken. A large educational film 
producer is now going all-out in a 
programing effort (of verbal ma- 
terials, by the way); several pub- 
lishers Rave started or are con- 
sidering starting; one teaching 
machine manufacturer, sensing the 
programing problem, began some- 
time ago to develop programs and 
has several on the market for this 
fall. 

Programs and machines represent 
a chicken-egg situation at the mo- 
ment, but there are indications 
that there may be quite a few chick- 
ens and eggs available within the 
next two years. 


The Technology of Individual 
Instruction and the Teacher 


If programed learning does be- 


come available generally in the 
near future, what does this mea 
to the student, the teacher, and to 
education generally? 

First, auto-instructional — tech- 
niques are a promising effort to 
find a technological solution to the 
problem of individual differences. 
Whether a teacher has thirty-five 
children in an elementary school 
class all day long, or 150 pupils in 
five high school classes, he cannot 
really handle individual differences 
even though he uses all known hu- 
man techniques for doing so. 

Under present conditions, no 
teacher can be a tutor to each in- 
dividual student. Teaching 
chines, properly programed and 
wisely used, can, for certain sub- 
ject matter and for portions of a 
school day, provide tutorial experi- 
ence for individual students. For 
auto-instruction is tutorial instruc- 
tion. 

From the point of view of the 
student, this tutorial relationship 


ma- 
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has other advantages. The student 
may proceed at his own rate. If 
he is quick, he is not held up. If 
he is slower, he is dealing not with 
a teacher, but with a program that 
has as much time as the student 
requires and that never tires. 

In all cases, the teacher can be 
relatively sure exactly where the 
student is, which will help in plan- 
ning other work. And programing 
of the type described here can in- 
stitute controls on such things as 
homework and individual study, 
which will alleviate problems in 
connection with other important 
types of classwork. 

Second, any wide-scale introduc- 
tion of auto-instructional tech- 
niques will change the role of the 
teacher somewhat. It is almost in- 
evitable that the availability of 
such powerful tools will make the 
teacher into much more of a profes- 
sional than he now is. 

Any introduction of technology, 
however, with its accompanying 
higher professional status, will de- 
mand more of the teacher in terms 
of education, experience, and pro- 
fessional growth. Teachers 
need to understand much more 
than they do about learning 
theory and communication; and 
they will have to exercise sound 
judgments—in terms, for example, 
of selecting programs and in de- 
termining which educational goals 
can be best reached through pro- 
gramed instruction and which can 
be best achieved by other methods. 

Further, new types of instruc- 
tional systems will evolve as the 
technology of individual instruc- 
tion is gradually combined with 
existing conventional techniques of 
the classroom and with the mass 
presentation techniques involving 
film, television, etc. 

This is the direction of the fu- 
ture. The machines, the technology, 
the systems—crude as they are to- 
day, improved as they will be to- 
morrow—will help man _ become 
more human if the teachers who 
will manage them understand in- 
structional technology and make 
use of it to build teaching into 
the most human of all profes- 


sions. + + 


will 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(Continued from page 37) 


Fairservis and with photographs..Con- 
cepts shared by all groups of men 
based upon a study of five cultural 


groups. 1959. 318p. Gr. 7 up. World. 
$4.95. 


Children: Yesterday and Today 


A Wish for Little Sister by Jacque- 
line Ayer. The life and beauty of Siam 
seen as the background for Little 
Sister's birthday wishes. 1960. unp. Gr. 
K-2. Harcourt. $2.95. 

The Trouble With Jenny's Ear by 
Oliver Butterworth. The electronic age 
hits Pearson’s Corners. Good fun and 
adroit spoofing of television quiz 
shows. 1960. 275p. Gr. 4-7. Little. $3. 

Adam and the Golden Cock by Alice 
Dalgliesh, illus. by Leonard Weisgard. 
When Rochambeau’s men camped in 
his Connecticut village, Adam found 
his loyalties strangely divided. 1959. 
64p. Gr. 3-4. Scribner. $2.50. 

Nine Days to Christmas by Marie 
Hall Ets and Aurora Labastida. The 
Christmas joys of a litthe Mexico City 
child. Received the 1960 Caldecott 
Medal. 1959. 48p. 4-7 yrs. Viking. $3.25. 

How To Read a Rabbit by Jean 
Fritz. Too small to borrow from the 
animal-lending library, Stephen got 
his wish—a rabbit. 1959. 58p. Gr. 2-4. 
Coward. $2.50. 

My Side of the Mountain by Jean 
George. An adolescent boy tells a credi- 
ble tale of his experience living off the 
land. 1959. 178p. Gr. 6-9. Dutton. $3. 

The Cheerful Heart by Elizabeth 
Janet Gray, illus. by Kazue Mizumura. 
The courageous story of the Tamaki 
family’s return to rebuilt Tokyo after 
three. years as evacuees. 1959. 
Gr. 4-6. Viking. $3. 

Eddie and Louella by Carolyn Hay- 
wood. Eddie’s current problems con- 
cern his parrot Louella, who inadvert- 
ently is carried away to another town. 
1959. 192p. Gr. 3-5. Morrow. $2.95. 

Benny’s Flag by Phyllis Krasilovsky, 
illus. by W. T. Mars. Thirteen-year- 
old Benny Benson won the contest to 
design Alaska’s flag. A true story. 1960. 
34p. Gr. 3-4. World. $2.50. 

Onion John by Joseph Krumgold, 
illus. by Symeon Shimin. Andy’s at- 
tempt to reconcile his father and his 
peculiar and romantic friend. 1960 
Newbery Medal winner. 1959. 248p. 
Gr. 5-9. Crowell. $3. 

The Little Silver House by Jennie 
D. Lindquist, illus. by Garth Williams. 
Nancy Bruce of The Golden Name 


176p. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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To teachers at all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swapping. 
You are invited to send in questions 
concerning problems you want to see 
discussed in this column. You are in- 
vited also to join the idea-swapping, 
50 to 200 words, on the following ques- 
tions. 

1. How do you teach school children 
about schools—history, fimance, and 
objectives—on the local, state, and na- 
tional levels? What materials do 
use or develop? 

2. How do you choose themes for 
your high school yearbooks? 


you 


Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Trading Post” may have his 
choice of any publication that has been 
listed in the JOURNAL’s “New NEA 
Publications” this year. Send 
entries to ‘Teachers’ Trading Post,” 
NEA Journar, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


school 


The Textbook Panel 


ONE way to make a textbook more 
interesting to students, 
by enhance 
the class 


there- 
learning, is to divide 
into small groups, each 
responsible for the careful study of 
one chapter, instead of requiring each 
student to read every chapter. 

At the appointed time, 


and 


each group 
becomes a panel of experts, presenting 
the essential ideas of the chapter to 
the rest of the class. Students ask the 
panel about any point which they want 
clarified or amplified. 

I divided an _ eighth-grade class 
which was preparing to study the local 
community into 


committees and = as- 


signed each committee chapters from 


TEACHERS’ 


the civics text on such topics as public 
health, government, and _ recreation. 
Committee members soon discovered 
that they had to know the material in 
order to answer their classmates’ ques- 
tions. 

For instance, the public health 
panel was asked to give a step-by-step 
explanation of how a sewage disposal 
plant operates. Panel members and 
the other students kept their textbooks 
open so they could refer to the dia- 
grams and illustrations. 

The panel system enables students 
to teach each other while the teacher, 
as moderator, interprets, clarifies, or 
supplements points made by the panel. 
He also serves as referee when students 
question panel members about the in- 
terpretation of a passage. 

—GORDON F. VARS, Junior High 
School Project, School of Education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


The Powerful Partnership 
of Paperbacks 


Last YEAR, our four public high 
schools in Buffalo set up retail instal- 
lations for the sale of paperbacks in 
the school buildings. Teaching Eng- 
lish in a high school which operates a 
paperback book store means having 
the advantage of a powerful partner 
in the task of widening the reading 
interests of young people. It is like 


| KNOW THAT... 


Salary schedule 


ments have been adopted the Association somewhere in the U. pol 
in every school district—ex- 
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teaching in the 
petual book fair. 

Daily, the display of colorful books 
before the eyes of thousands of stu- 
dents makes an impact even on those 
who are not already book lovers. Ca- 
pacious shelves set up in the cafeteria 
draw the eyes of high school youth 
and bring window-shoppers as well as 
customers. The teacher cannot fail to 
be impressed by the students’ growing 
knowledge about books which results 
in part from this daily browsing. 

It is gratifying to catch glimpses of 
books by such writers as Orwell, 
Bronté, and Conrad tucked 
under the arms of students. Pork Chop 
Hill and the Diary of Anne Frank are 
there, too, but the fact that most of the 
books purchased by the young people 
are classics is a promising sign. Don 
Quixote, Plutarch’s Lives, The Oedipus 
Cycle, and War and Peace are 
current favorites. 

Are they being read? The teacher 
who overheard students classifying 
their friends and members of the fac- 
ulty according to the tortures that 
might be meted out to them in Dante’s 
Inferno is certain that high school stu- 
dents not only read these books, but 
apply their knowledge of them. 


presence of a_per- 


James, 


among 


—ELIZABETH M. NEUSCHEL, 
English Bennett High 
falo. 


teacher of 
School, But 


On a typical day, twenty staff members and 
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TO THE STUDENT 
U" ago, people believed that 


volcanoes were the homes of 

gods who sent smoke and 
fire shooting into the air when 
they were angry. 

Today we know more about vol- 
canoes and their origin. We know 
that the deeper we go down into 
the earth, the higher the tempera- 
ture and pressure. Scientists who 
study the earth believe that far 
down in the earth there are bodies 
of rock which have become so hot 
that the rock has turned into a 
molten (melted) and expanding 
mass called magma. 

Magma is as hot as or hotter than 
melting iron, and gases are trapped 
within the magma. The magma 
and the gases work their way to the 
surface along fractures, or cracks, 
and other weak parts of the earth’s 
crust. 

Then the pent-up energy of the 
molten rock, moving from deep 
within the earth, may violently 
break through the surface to set off 
one of the most interesting and 
spectacular of nature’s processes— 
the building of a volcanic moun- 
tain. 

The rapidly expanding gas 
within the magma may cause the 
molten rock to be hurled high into 
the air, forming materials such as 
volcanic ash, cinders, and volcanic 
bombs. Volcanic bombs are often 
oddly shaped, for they are made 
up of volcanic material which has 
been stretched, twisted, and then 
cooled into solid rock as it flies 
through the air. 

Often, between explosions, a vol- 
cano will be quiet, or it will pour 
forth a fiery river of lava from its 
cone. Sometimes rivers of lava will 
fiow down the slope of a volcano 
as fast as thirty-five miles an hour. 

This double spread was prepared with 
the co-operation of RICHARD E. BABB 
(supervisor of elementary education in 


the Auburn, Maine, schools) and an 
Auburn teaching team, 
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Everything in the way of the 
lava is burned, and if the lava runs 
into a lake or an ocean, huge 
clouds of steam rise as the lava 
heats the water. 

Steam sometimes rises from an 
erupting volcano, too. At night, 
lighted by the molten lava in the 
volcano’s crater and by pieces of 
flaming volcanic bombs, this tall 
cloud of steam looks like a Fourth 
of July fireworks display. 

Volcanoes have sometimes de- 
stroyed whole cities. For example, 
in 79 A.D., the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius buried the Roman city of 
Pompeii and killed the people that 
lived there. 

All is not violence and destruc- 
tion in the life of a volcano. In 


tropical areas after a volcano be- 


comes dormant, lush vegetation 
usually grows on the slopes of the 
cone. Some of the world’s finest 


. coffee is grown on the slopes of vol- 


canic mountains. 

And in some parts of the world, 
pumice, a very light volcanic rock, 
is used for gravel and crushed 
rock in certain products made of 
concrete. 

‘Sometimes, after volcanoes die 
down, hot springs and geysers re- 
main. The energy in these is used 
to produce power and to provide 
heat for homes and other build- 
ings. 

Scientists study volcanoes in a 
number of ways. Geophysicists, em- 
ploying various instruments, try 
to detect the build-up of earth 
movements and changes in the rock 
masses under volcanoes which 
warn that an eruption may soon 
occur. 

Geochemists, dressed in special 
heat-proofed suits, climb up on 
volcanic slopes during eruptions to 
measure temperatures and to get 
samples of the gases and lava. And, 
after lava cools and becoines solid, 
it is studied by mineralogists and 
petrologists. When these scientists 
put together all they have learned, 


they understand more about the 
history of the earth. 


THINGS TO DO 
@ Find out where some of the most 
famous volcanoes are located and 
mark them on a map. How many ac- 
tive volcanoes are there in the United 


‘States? What are their names and 


where are they found? 

-@ Scientists divide volcanoes into 
four ps: Hawaiian, Strombolian, 
Vulcanian, and Peleean. Use an en- 
cyclopedia to find out the differences 
between them. 

e@ Watch newspapers and magazines 
for stories about recent volcanic erup- 
tions. Start a scrapbook about vol- 
canoes. 

e Build a model volcano for dis- 
play in your classroom. 

e Here are some words often used 
in articles about volcanoes. Find out 
what they mean: dormant, extinct, 
dike, sill, conduit, fumaroles, aa, 
pahoehoe. 

e Look at the colored photographs 
of eruptions and read about volcanoes 
in the June 1958, june 1959, and 
March 1960 issues of the National 
Geographic Magazine. Some _ books 
about volcanoes are: 

Bock about Mountains and Vol- 
canoes by James V. Mediler. 69¢. Max- 
ton. 

All about Volcanoes and Earth- 
quakes by Frederick H. Pough. $1.95. 
Random. 

Let’s Read about Mountains and 
Volcanoes by Kay Ware and others. 
60¢. Webster. 

Volcanoes of Hawaii National Park 
by Gordon A. MacDonald and Loug- 
lass H. Hubbard. 50¢. Hawaii Natur- 
al History Association, Hawaii Na- 
tional Park, Hawaii. 


TO THE TEACHER 
This double spread has been prepared for 
pupils. It was 


35 for $1; no orders for less than $1. Order 
from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. # # 
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President Bone’s portrait, modeled by him here, 
was presented to ISNU by its 1957 Centennial Com- 
mittee on behalf of the students, staff, and alumni. 


President Bone works directly with students and 
faculty in a democratic university administration. 


By FRANCINE RICHARD 


FTER a heavy snow in Normal, 
Illinois, last winter, a mem- 
4 ber of the faculty of Illinois 
State Normal University stopped 
by the home of an elderly lady who 
was his neighbor. 

“I know it’s hard for you to get 
out while the the 
ground,” he said to her. “If there 
are any errands I can run for you, 
or shopping I can do for you, please 
let me know.” 


snow is on 


She was delighted with his offer 
to help, and wanted to thank him 
with the 
think of. 

“You're as kind as 
Bone,”’ said. 

She was speaking of Robert G. 
Bone, president of ISNU. In the 
community of Normal, as well as 
on the campus, Dr. Bone is known 
for his consideration for others and 
his warm respect for 


nicest words she could 


President 
she 


individuals. 


To be compared to him was one of 
the highest compliments the pro- 
fessor could have been paid. 


Dr. Bone was named president 
of ISNU, one of the largest teacher- 
education institutions in Illinois, in 
1956. In the few years since then, 
he has, by the sheer force of his 
warm personality, changed the uni- 
versity. ‘ 

When he walks about the cam- 
pus, students constantly greet him, 
and he calls many of the 4400 stu- 
dents by name. When he is in his 
office, faculty and students always 
find him “in” to them. When he 
is in downtown Normal, local bus- 
inessmen stop him and ask his ad- 
vice. He is, 
scribed him, 
person.” 


as one professor de- 
“quite an unusual 
“Bob has brought a feeling of 
freedom to our campus,” says Rich- 
ard Hulet, ISNU dean of men. 
“You can feel it in the president's 
office as well as in student gather- 
ings at The Cage, our Coke and 
sandwich meeting place. And he 
has done it by the strength of an 
integrated personality; he speaks 
and acts the same way. In other 
Miss Richard is editor of [Illinois 


Education. Photographs supplied by 
Illinois State Normal University. 


words, when he says something, he 
is sincere.” 


Tne ’s students refer to President 
Bone as “Doc Bone,” but there is 
no lack of respect meant by the 
title, onlv friendliness. ‘““He doesn’t 
command respect,” says one coed, 
“he is respect.” 

Students, faculty, and adminis- 
trators agree on his fairmindedness 
and often comment on it. One pro- 
tells of her first meeting 
with Bob Bone, at a faculty com- 
mittee session. 

“I didn’t agree with what he was 
suggesting, and he knew it. But 
he asked my opinion and I could 
tell—instinctively—that I could give 
in” 

“His greatest strength,” says Eric 
Johnson, Dr! 
tive assistant, 


fessor 


one’s administra- 
“is that he has real 
sensitivity to an individual’s prob- 
lems; he takes a personal interest 
in each staff member. He could not 
make a decision which concerned 
a person without involving that per- 
son in the decision, and this is just 
about a definition of democratic 
administration.” 

Bob Bone rarely turns down a 
request by ISNU students; he tries 
to attend as many student events 
as he can. At one of the basket- 
ball games not long after he be- 
came president, he showed up wear- 
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ing a bright red vest that matched 
the red sweaters, jackets, and vests 
worn by many of the students. He 
has worn the vest to many of the 
ISNU athletic events held on the 
campus since that time. 

Bob’s family—his wife and 
sons—take part in the life of the 
campus, John, 13, 
and Chip, 12, both attend the Met- 
calf school on the ISNU campus, 
and go with their father to many 
university activities. 

From their first days in Normal, 
Bob’s wife, Karin, has contributed 
to the social life of ISNU. Nearly 
all of the 350 staff members can 
tell the story of Karin’s first meet- 
ing with the ISNU faculty. She 
had gotten a copy of the university 
yearbook and had memorized the 
names and faces of all ISNU pro- 
fessors, administrators, and _ their 
wives. To their amazement, she 
greeted each by name when the 
school year began. 

“T don’t see how she did it,” says 
one professor, “but she certainly 
impressed us with her interest.” 

Bob and Karin are active 
members of the nonuniversity life 
in Normal, in nearby Blooming- 
ton, and in the state of Illinois. 
Bob is an elder in the First Presby- 


two 


too. His sons, 


also 
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terian Church of Normal and 
taught Sunday school in Spring- 
field and Urbana. He serves the 
state of Illinois as a member of its 
Senate Committee on Campus and 
Christian Life. 

Karin is chairman of the Board 
of Christian Education in Normal 
and is deeply involved in work for 
the local YWCA, the Girl Scouts, 
and the Bloomington Symphony 
Orchestra. For fifteen years, in 
Springfield, Karin was a_ kinder- 
garten teacher. 


Tae study of history has always 
played a major role in Bob Bone’s 
life. From his first teaching job, at 
the American school in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, in 1928, through his 
years at the University of Illinois, 
he has been deeply involved in his- 
torical gcholarship. He _ received 
his bachelor’s degree from ,the Col- 
lege of Wooster, Ohio, and earned 
his master’s and Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He is a member 
of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and the Illinois State Histor- 
ical Society. 

At ISNU, he makes full use of 
his keen sense of history. In the 
opinion of many at the university, 
this quality contributes greatly to 
his success as an administrator. 

“He is a true historian,” says 
Ruth Henline, professor of English 
at the university. “When he makes 
a decision, he considers the past, 
the present, and the future. That 
is why his decisions are so often ef- 
fective solutions to problems.” 

History plays an important part 
in the Bone family life, too. To- 
gether Bob, Karin, John, and Chip 
have traveled all over America, 
learning about presidents. So far 
they have visited hundreds of sites 
of presidents’ birth places, homes, 
offices, and monuments. 

During the visits, the family 
takes color and black and white 
photographs of the sites. When they 
are back home in Normal, they re- 
view the photographs together, dis- 
cuss the stories of the presidents, 
and plan their next trips. 


Bos BONE believes emphatically 
in the importance of teacher educa- 
tion and in recent years has served 
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education in many ways, in addi- 
tion to serving as ISNU president. 
He has been a steering commit- 
tee member of the Regional Com- 
mittee of President Eisenhower's 
Commission on Education Beyond 
the High School, and serves on the 
executive committee of the Aller- 
ton House Conference on Educa- 
tion, an Illinois organization. 
In 1956-57, Bob was president of 
the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, an NEA department. Before 
his term as AHE president, and 
since, he has served on nearly every 
association committee at one time 


or another. At the AHE yearly 


conferences, which he has often 
helped to plan and run, he is 
known for his energy. ““No job is 
so small—proofreading, carrying 
messages, answering the phone— 
that Bob won't do it to help keep 
things moving,” say members of 
AHE’s staff who have worked with 
him at the conferences. 

At ISNU, the emphasis is almost 
wholly on educating young men 
and women to become teachers. 
Bob Bone and the university are 
proud that, according to recent 
Statistics, ninety per cent of ISNU 
graduates make teaching a perma- 
nent career; eighty per cent of 
them are in classrooms the fall fol- 
lowing their graduation. 

“Teacher education must be pro- 
fessional. It must include both sub- 
ject matter specialization and a 
broad base of general education. 
It must provide adequate instruc- 
tion in the humanities and social 
sciences as well as the sciences. Par- 
ents and citizens should demand 
this just as much as they demand 
professional education for their 
doctors, dentists, and engineers.” 
These were Dr. Bone’s words upon 
his inauguration at ISNU. 

“We must reiterate the great 
need for teachers—capable teach- 
ers,” he said. 

Developing teachers for Illinois 
and for the country is the task Bob 
Bone has dedicated himself to, the 
task he is performing with quiet, 
unobtrusive decisiveness at ISNU. 
His sensitivity to history has led 
him to the best of the historian’s 
duties: working to build the fu- 


ture. + + 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(Continued from page 44) 


Day finds happiness in a small Swed- 
ish-American community. 1959, 213p. 
Gr. 4-6. Harper. $2.75. 

Island of the Blue Dolphins by 
Scott O'Dell. A young Indian maid, 
alone for twenty years on a_ rocky 
island off the California coast. 1960. 
184p. Gr. 6-9. Houghton. $2.75. 

The Far Frontier by William O. 
Steele. Bound out to a Philadelphia 
naturalist, Tobias Bledsoe finds more 
than adventure in the Tennessee wild- 
erness. 19597 185p. Gr. 4-7. 
$2.95. 

A Dog on Barkham Street by M. S. 
Stolz. No dog, said his mother, until 
Edward was responsible enough to take 
care of one. 1960. 184p. Gr. 5-7. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Chendru: The Boy and the Tiger 
by Astrid Bergman Sucksdorff, with 
photographs by Arne Sucksdorff. Dis- 
tinguished pictures of Chendru and 
his jungle people in the village of 
Gahr-Bengal, India. 1960. 53p. Gr. 
4-6. Harcourt. $3.25. 

Danny Dunn and the Weather Ma- 
chine by Jay Williams and Raymond 
Abrashkin. Scientific facts incorporated 
into a third Danny story of humorous 
and unexpectedly fantastic success. 
1959. 144p. Gr. 5-7. McGraw. $2.95. 


Harcourt. 


Fun with a Second Language 


Une Drole de Soupe by Marcia 
Brown, trans. by Hilda Grenier Taglia- 
pietra. A French translation of the 
familiar story, Stone Soup. 1960. unp. 
Gr. 4-5. Scribner. $2.75. 

Fun with Spanish by Lee Cooper, 
illus. by Ann Atene. This lively book 
in English and Spanish deals enter- 
tainingly with things of everyday im- 
portance. 1960. 118p. Gr. 4-6. Little. 
$3. 

Voici Henri! by Edith Vacheron and 
Virginia Kahl. For children who are 
learning to read French. English edi- 
tion, Here is Henri! is for beginning 
readers. 1959. 60p. Scribner. $2.50 
each. 

Vaquero Pequeno: Cowboy Small 
by Lois Lenski, trans. by Donald 
Worcester. English for young vaqueros 
and Spanish for little cowboys who are 
being introduced to Spanish. 1960. 
46p. Gr. 2-3. Walck. $2.50. 

Ramén Makes a Trade: Los Cam- 
bios de Ramén by Barbara Ritchie, 
illus. by Earl Thollander. Mexican 
Ramon trades until he has his desired 
parakeet. Spanish and English on each 
page. 1959. 48p. Gr. 3-6. Parnassus. 


$3.25. # # 
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Trends in Business Education 


UsT as education in the broad 
sense is no longer adequately 
described in terms of the 
three R’s, so business education is 
no longer properly defined in terms 
of the simple triumvirate of book- 
keeping, shorthand, and _ typewrit- 
ing. Business education today in- 
volves a set of objectives or learn- 
ing outcomes and is best described 
in terms of function and purpose. 

A unit on the store in the first 
or second grade, interest and an- 
nuity calculations taken up in 
arithmetic taxation and 
social security discussions in social 
studies classes, development of buy- 
ing skills in homemaking courses 
—all these instances and others like 
them involve 


\ 


classes, 


learning outcomes 
that fit in with this more inclusive 
description of business education. 

Basic business education begins 
in the home and in the elementary 
school. Separate subjects are not 
involved and not needed. In the 
junior high school, too, the pur- 
poses of business education are 
general and nontechnical (even 
though some separate courses such 
as typewriting are given) . 

At the high school level, both 
general education and vocational 
objectives are included. Although 
recently there has been some shift 
in emphasis in the direction of gen- 
eral education in the high schcols, 
a series of investigations dealing 
with the philosophy of business 


education have shown convincingly 
that vocational objectives are still 
needed. 
[ These 
scribed in The Business Education 
Program in the Expanding Second- 


investigations are de- 


Dr. Swanson is professor of business and 
education and head of the Department 
of Business Education, San Jose State 
College, California. 
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ary School (1957. 240p. $1.50), a 
publication prepared for NEA’s 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals under the spon- 
sorship and editorial supervision of 
the United Business Education 
Association, an NEA department.] 


M. cH of the color and dynamic 
quality of business education today 
is to be found in the evolving status 
of general or everyday business as 
a subject and the instructional ob- 
jectives implied in 
planning related to it. 

Enrollments in general business 
classes have increased sharply both 
in numbers and in proportion to 
other subjects. But perhaps the 
most significant development con- 
cerns the subject matter, which is 
shifting toward more basic business 
and economic content. Reports of 
research, new textbooks, and _ re- 
lated published professional litera- 
ture show this trend clearly. 

Economic education, in the sense 
used here, is new. Reports of the 
Council for Advancement of Sec- 
ondary Education’s Study on Eco- 
nomic Education, along with other 
reported studies, provide evidence 
that recent developments in eco- 
nomic education have an inherent 
and basic relationship to business 
education—a relationship that can- 
not and should not be ignored. 

An excellent starting point for 
this newly conceived type of basic 
business and economic education 
will be found in the financial activi- 
ties carried on by high school stu- 
dents themselves. 

A conservative estimate, by the 
National Consumer Finance As- 
sociation, indicates that the 16 mil- 
lion junior and senior high school 
boys and girls in America control 
about $6 billion of annual spend- 


curriculum 
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able income of their own. Most 
certainly, these young people are 
a factor in consumer spending; but, 
even more certainly, they are ready 
for practical and meaningful eco- 
nomic education. 


Ie the United States now, 120 
million Americans own nearly $600 
billion worth of life insurance, two 
and one half times the 1950 figure. 
Almost every family is involved in 
some with automobile insur- 
ance, liability insurance, home and 
household insurance, and other 
important types of risk coverage 
and protection, such as unemploy- 
ment, health and medical, 
social security. 


way 


and 


Facts such as these suggest how 
important insuring our risks has be- 
come in our American way of life 
and suggest, too, a very important 
phase of basic 
nomic 


business and eco- 
education. 

It has been estimated that about 
eighty-five per cent of our most 
widely used household products 
are sold on time. The U.S. total in- 
stallment debt 
$30 and S40 


years. 


has been between 


billion for several 

Maybe the time has come for 
educators to see that young people 
get some intelligent understanding 
of how credit works. 

Other factors can be mentioned 
too—such as the large number of 
Americans who are beneficiaries of 
pensions or annuities, the more 
than 25 million families that have 
savings accounts, the growing num- 
ber of adults who own stocks. 
All of these add up to an increas- 
ing need for our students to be- 
come more fully aware of the basic 





principles of economic and _ busi- 
ness life. 


Bi SINESS education at the col- 
lege level is now being subjected to 
critical evaluation and pressure for 
change. Increasing public interest 
in higher education and the effort 
generally to try to improve our 
educational system can be identi- 
fied as one ‘reason. Another reason 
is a pair of research studies financed 
and reported under the sponsor- 
ship of the Ford Foundation and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

It may be 
these studies, collegia.e business 
educators have been led into the 
public arena and are now in the 
early stages of developing a philo- 
sophic battleground. Since the key 
recommendation of the studies calls 
for management emphasis in all of 
collegiate business education, many 
business educators now seem to be 
hurrying to get management into 
the titles of curriculum options, 
courses, textbooks, and _instruc- 
tional materials. 

Along. with 
steadily 


that, as a result of 


trend is the 
criticism of 
technical and specialized courses, 
and even of traditionally accepted 
accounting courses. This criticism 
could become so intense as to bring 
about radical changes and thereby 
undermine accomplishment built 
on years of successful experience. 
On the other hand, it is more likely 
that responsible leadership and ad- 
ditional research will resolve the 
problems presented by this criti- 
cism and by single-track overem- 
phasis on management. 

Collegiate business education 
will then move ahead, accepting its 
full responsibility and opportunity, 
to provide earefully designed pro- 
grams for selected students whose 
objective will be executive manage- 
ment, programs to develop quali- 
fied staff for management, and pro- 
grams to train supporting and 
facilitating workers for both man- 
agement and staff. 

These programs will be built on 
an assumed opportunity for ad- 
vancement as well as on oppor- 
tunity for in-service training and 
development. + + 


this 
increasing 
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OPINIONS 





re They Fair? 


| OST communities expect their 
| M schools — particularly their 
secondary schools—to offer a 
program for students that includes 
opportunities in athletics, music, 
journalism, and dramatics. These 
activities require extra time— 
usually time beyond the standard 
school day. 

Faculty direction for these ac- 
tivities should be. paid for, either 
by employing more teachers or by 
giving present teachers extra pay 
for extra time. 

The NEA Platform sets this 
goal: “A reasonable, carefully de- 
fined work load for all teachers, 
taking into account the demands 
upon them for preparation and 
other essential out-of-class duties.” 

But the tight financial situation 
and teacher shortage in many 
school districts has apparently 
made completely equitable work- 
load division seem impractical for 
them. In fact, a 1958-59 NEA Re- 
search Division survey showed that 
493 of 554 districts over 30,000 in 
population did grant extra pay for 
extra work. [A report titled, “Ex- 
tra-Pay Provisions in 1959-60 Sal- 
ary Schedules,” prepared by the 
NEA-AASA_ Education Research 
Service (75¢), gives excerpts from 
twenty-eight salary schedules to il- 
lustrate various types of extra-pay 
plans.] 


An Extra-Pay Program 
The Roslyn (New York) Public 
Schools decided to establish an 
extra-pay schedule a few years ago. 
John E. Owens, Roslyn director of 


instructional services, tells how the 
program was worked out: 


A committee of Roslyn staff members 
was given the responsibility to redefine 
the normal teaching load, to establish 
criteria which could be used in the 
development of an extra-pay schedule, 
and to apply these criteria in the for- 
mulation of an extra-pay schedule. 

The normal teaching load was re- 
defined as the teaching of five classes 
and the supervision of one study hall 
or another collateral duty, the spon- 
sorship of one extraclass club or re- 
lated activity, and extraclass help for 
individual students or small groups. A 
job analysis was developed for each 
activity, following a meeting with staff 
members who sponsored such activities. 

Next, the committee set up criteria 
for an extra-pay schedule. These in- 
cluded consideration of: the hours in- 
volved in preparation for and con- 
ducting of the activity; the number of 
students participating; the experience 
required; the responsibility involved 
for injury prevention and care; the 
amount of premium (weekend or holli- 
day) time required; the routine neces- 
sary in care of equipment and facilities; 
the environmental factors (whether 
the activity required outdoor work) ; 
and the need for travel supervision. 

Once the criteria were listed and 
defined, each was weighted as follows: 

Criteria 
Hours 
Number of students 
Experience 
Injury potential 
Weekends, holidays 
Outdoor work 
Equipment, facilities 
Travel supervision 


Weighting 


The next step was to rate each ac- 
tivity on each of the criteria; a numeri- 
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llowanees— 


— a symposium 


cal rating scale was used. Then a 
weighting score was developed for each 
activity. 

The rate of pay was established in 
an arbitrary manner at $10 per point. 
The ratings and resulting amounts of 
compensation for some of the extra- 


class activities in our district thus are: 


Numerical 

Activity Rating Salary 
Varsity football ' 81 $810 
Marching band 60 600 
High school dramatics 54 540 
Yearbook publication 44 140 
Senior high newspaper 42 $20 
Cheerleading supervision 25 250 


Extra 


Reduction in the 
recompense for 


class load as a 
extra time did not 
seem practical to us. Such an adjust- 
ment would require that we employ 
additional teachers to cover the class 
periods vacated by the staff members in 
charge of the extraclass programs. And 
the cost in the school budget would be 
substantially than the money 
needed to finance and implement a 
reasonable extra-pay schedule. 


more 


A Work-Load Distribution 
Program 


Among the minority of districts 
which—in line with NEA policy— 
seek to maintain a balanced load of 
teaching assignments is Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 

“The teacher-salary program in 
effect in the Webster Groves school 
system makes no provision for 
‘extra pay for extra work,’ ” says 
H. W. Schooling, superintendent of 
schools. ‘“The work load of each 
teacher is equated on the basis of 
the total responsibilities assumed 
and the demands a given assign- 
ment makes of the teacher.” 
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Superintendent Schooling tells 
the philosophy behind his system’s 
decision: 


Two basic assumptions underlie our 
salary policy. The first is that all re- 
sponsibilities which the teacher as- 
sumes under the direction and super- 
vision of the school have educational 
value and are therefore a legitimate 
part of the total load of the teacher. 

This means that coaching athletic 
teams, directing dramatic and musical 
productions, or supervising a school 
publication can be presumed to be a 
part of the teaching load in the same 
way as is a fifth-hour 
assignment or a 
English. 


mathematics 
third-hour class in 

Che second assumption is that the 
minimum made of each 
teacher should be equated so that no 
individual will be exploited because 
of a particular interest or a particular 
assignment. Two types of demands de- 
termine the magnitude of a task—the 
demands which the situation itself 
makes and the demands which the in- 
dividual’s standard of 


demands 


own perform- 
ance impose. 

We prescribe, for example, that a 
teacher will five classes in sci- 
ence, will coach a basketball team, or 
will direct the learning of thirty fifth- 
grade children, with duties beginning 
each day at 8:15 am and continuing 
until 4 pm. Minimum 
thus specified. 

For most 


teach 


demands are 
teachers, however, this is 
only a part of the total task. The con- 
scientious, competent teacher regard- 
less of grade level or assignment estab- 
lishes additional demands for the task. 

These demands vary depending upon 
the circumstances and the commitment 
of the individual, and they are not 
directly imposed by external authority. 
Thus the administrator cannot equate 
the actual loads assumed by staff mem- 
bers, he can only attempt to equate 
the minimum demands a given assign- 
ment is expected to make. 

Fven this is not a simple procedure. 
Elementary teachers, for example, know 
that certain groups make unusual de- 
mands and 
and fatigue. 
to numbers. 

Therefore, 


produce excessive tension 
This may be unrelated 
even minimum tasks can- 
not be accurately equated. Only the 
more obvious variables such as pupil 
load or the time a given task or assign- 
ment requires can be objectively ap- 
praised. 

While the difficulty of equating total 
teaching load and balancing responsi- 
bility among all members of a school 


staff is a formidable one, it is no more 
difficult than the appraisal of extra 
duties and determining equitable com- 
pensation under an 
extra work” policy. 


“extra pay for 


Dependency Allowances 


“A professional salary schedule 
should . permit no discrimina- 
tion as to grade or subject taught, 
residence, creed, race, sex, marital 
status, or number of depenélents.” 
This excerpt is from one of the res- 
olutions passed by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly this year in Los 
Angeles. 

On the face of it, some of these 
discriminations seem to be on the 
way out. For example, there is a 
distinct trend elimination 
of higher pay schedules for men 
who hold the same teaching posi- 
tions as women. 

The NEA Research Division re- 
ported in February this year that 
only 1.8% of school districts with 
populations 100,000 and over now 
schedule higher pay for men teach- 
ers; only 2.6°% of districts 30,000 to 

999 population do so. In 1938- 
39, these percentages were 14°%, and 
31.3%. 

However, there appears to be no 
downward trend in the number of 
districts paying more to teachers 
with dependents. Research Divi- 
sion figures show that the percent- 
age of salary schedules providing 
for family allowances hovered be- 
tween 5.7% in 1940-41 and 6.8% 
in 1956-57, the last year for which 
figures are available. 

And, in many cases, the depend- 
ency allowance means that men 
teachers receive a higher salary 
than women teachers. Superintend- 
ent Harold T. Rand of the Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts, schools ex- 
plains how this works in his schools: 
“More women teachers receive the 
dependency allowance than men 
teachers, but the men_ teachers, 
since they have more dependents, 
receive greater amounts.” s 

“We have on our staff a number 
of excellent men teachers who 
would long since have been obliged 
to accept, in fairness to their fam- 
ilies, positions in higher paying 
communities were it not for the 
fact that they receive up to $600 


toward 
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above their salary schedule on ac- 
count of their dependents,’” Rand 
Says. 
lo show his philosophy on fam- 
allowances, Superintendent 
Rand quotes from a report written 
by Willard S. Elsbree and included 
in Public School Finance by Mort 
and Renner, 1946 edition: 


ily 


Equal-pay desirable 
and justifiable only when it is accom- 
panied by a system of family allow- 
ances. Such a plan does not differen- 
tiate in salaries on the basis of sex but, 
like takes ac- 
count of the larger responsibilities of 
the married man and the widow with 
dependent children. 


School 
family 


legislation — is 


income-tax regulations, 


districts which provide 
usually pay 
about $300 to the average qualify- 
ing teacher. C. E. Jones, superin- 
tendent of the Beloit (Wisconsin) 


Public Schools, quotes from the de- 


allowances 


pendency allowance provisions in 
his district: 

\ dependency stipend of $300 per 
year shall be paid if a teacher has one 
or more dependents living with him 
in his household which 


locally any person 
who is not engaged in full-time remu- 


he maintains 


A dependent is 


nerative employment during the cur- 
rent school year, and who is otherwise 
eligible as a the 


dependent under 


(state) income tax law. 


Dependency may be claimed for a 
son or daughter who is dependent 
upon the parent, during the four vears 
of undergraduate attendance at an in- 
stitution of higher learning approved 
by the superintendent and the board 
of education. A teacher claiming 
the dependency stipend must provide 
necessary evidence 
claim for dependency 
than 


to substantiate the 
No more 
$300 dependency stipend 
shall be granted to one family. Single 
men 


one 


and single without de- 
pendents shall receive the same basic 


salary. 


women 


Superintendent Jones goes on to 
explain: 

Although women qualify for the de- 
pendency stipend most frequently via 
widowhood with one or more children, 
men qualify either by fathering chil- 
dren or supporting a wife with no 
full- 
children 
qualifies for the stipend even though 
his wife is employed full-time. A mar- 
ried man with no children, whose wife 


children who is 


time \ 


not employed 


married man with 
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is not employed full-time, in a sense 
then, receives the dependency stipend 
merely for being married. 

The origin of the dependency sti- 
pend was not to care for the needy 
widow but was based on recognition 
of salary competition with business 
and industry in an attempt to provide 
additional compensation for men in 
the field of This becomes 
an admission then that basic profes- 
sional salaries have. been inadequate 
to attract competent personnel for the 
services desired, particularly in the case 
of men. 


education. 


Superintendent Earl Hanson of 
Rock Island, Illinois, feels that 
sound arguments can be advanced 
both in favor of and against the 
NEA resolution. Each year he votes 
in favor of it as a member of the 
NEA Resolutions Committee, but 
believes a good case can be made 
for dependency allowances, which 
have been granted in 
system since 1936. 

He has this to say on behalf of 
the allowance: 


his school 


1. It’s completely American, just as 
American as the old practice of the 
young man’s hitting his boss for a 
raise when his wife is expecting. 

2. The most precious possession the 
country has is its youth, and our pro- 
vision is another gesture toward safe- 
guarding, nurturing, and ‘encouraging 
youth. I feel that if it is appropriate 
‘for the country to take money from all 
of the people to teach youth to be- 
come good citizens, it is also appro- 
priate to take money to give them a 
chance at enough food, clothing, and 
shelter to grow up healthfully. 

3. For too long, the elements of our 
population with the potential of pro- 
ducing the best children simply didn’t. 
For example, if a couple had to choose 
between having another child or sav- 
ing money so that father could get his 
master’s degree or doctorate, too often 
the child lost out. The dependency 
allowance doesn’t pay all the cost of 
rearing a child, but it helps. 

!. It does not discriminate against 
the female sex. We always have a num- 
ber of women who receive the depend- 
ency allowance. 


* The JOURNAL is interested in its 
readers’ opinions concerning extra 
pay and dependency allowances. 
Send us your comments on these 
subjects for possible use in “Our 


Readers Write.” + # 


| 
| 
| 





THE LIGHT 
TOUCH 


The In-Betweens 

I teach junior high—that special age 
between childhood and adolescence, 
fat and thin, manic and depressive. | 
pride myself on knowing the fears and 
follies of my students and am, of neces- 
field 
cage of unfed tomcats. 

I know, for instance, 
into the classroom and Harry smirks 
“Hey, Teacher! Having some work 
done on your car?” that there are three 
possibilities: He is asking a serious 
question; he is not asking a serious 
question; his hormones are off balance 
and he is completely berserk. 

“No, why?” I always fall into the 
same trap. 


sity, aS wary as a mouse in a 


when I walk 


the smirk 
“somebody's 


“Because,” says Harry, 
spreading to his ears, 
taking the tires off.” 

Again there are three possibilities: 
Somebody is taking the tires off: some 
body is not taking the tires off; the 
car is already eviscerated and scattered 
over the school grounds. 

After nonchalantly edging myself 
past the window to make sure Harry 
is joking, I begin the morning work 
About eleven o'clock Charlotte, in 
the last row, begins sliding back and 
forth in her seat as though she had 
been promised a bonus for polishing 
her chair with skirt. 

My steady not 
in the 


her wool 


does faze her 
She continues her 
gyrations as though they were part of 


the regular classroom routine and ap- 


gaze 
slightest. 


pears wholly engrossed in my lecture 

When I drop my eyes for the slight 
est shriek 
the loudly insists she 
got a shock, and Charlotte is sitting 
perfectly still, a strange quizzical ex 
pression on her face as if to say, “Well, 
go on with the lecture, please.” 

Oh, I'm a soul. I know 


that if I drop a teaspoon in the cafe 
teria, my 


however, a 
Sandra 


second, 
walls, 


rocks 


cautious 


students will rise in unison 
and applaud; if I appear in any sort 
of a loose-fitting garment, my pupils 
will have me pregnant and delivered 
by four o'clock. 

And if I so much as sniffle into my 
handkerchief, my thirty-five semi-adults 
will matter-of-factly report to 
parents that their teacher was abso- 
lutely hysterical all day long. Chances 
are, however, they’re right. 

—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO. 


their 
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pyyHe brick house on our main 
| street, across the street from 

the Old Burying Ground of 
Saint James Church, was home for 
my great-grandmother and assorted 
members of her family circle for 
many years. After her death, when 
it was still filled with elderly great- 
uncles and great-aunts and elderly 
cousins, it was my home, off and on, 
all through my _ childhood 
youth. 


and 


My father was a member of uni- 
versity faculties in various places, 
so that in the wintertime we lived 
here and there, something like the 
family of a Methodist minigter who 
moves professionally from one 
place to another. But I was always 
sent back to Arlington for 
summers. 


long 


There is a little room at the head 
of the front stairs. In my child- 
hood, it was my tiny bedroom, 
plenty big enough to be shelter- 
refuge for a little girl. 


One day I had hooked my el- 
bows over the rather high window 
sill of the littke room and reveling 
in the exquisite leisure of the 
young, dreamily 
into a beautiful early June morn- 
ing. Nothing could have seemed 
more peaceful than that back-yard. 

The Plymouth Rock hens, of 
which a flock were always kept up 
back of what is now the little apart- 
ment building, were mildly croon- 
ing as they stepped around over 
the fresh green grass. In the garden 
the hired man, John Robinson, was 
down on his knees, thinning out 
the young lettuce plants. He too 
was crooning happily; in his case 
this meant he was softly whistling 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

As I idly watched the blandly 
tranquil scene, the cheerful man 
and the contented hens, I noticed 
that, incautiously, John Robinson 
had left the gate to the garden 
open, so that there was a break in 
the picket fence which protected it 
from animals and poultry. I no- 


was looking out 


Mrs. Fisher, the author of many novels 
and short stories, died in 1958. “The 
Hen and the Hired Man” is reprinted 
here by permission of The Educa- 
tional Forum where it appeared in the 
May, 1956 issue. 

This is the second in a series of Jour- 
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The Hen 
and the 
Hired Man 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


ticed too an elderly hen wandering 
in that direction. 

She saw that the gate was open. 
She sauntered in and_ looked 
around her with beady bright eyes. 
The well-cultivated, loose, loamy 
soil evidently looked like a good 
place to get angleworms. In a min- 
ute she as hard at work as 
John Robinson and as_ happy, 
crooning to herself the equivalent 
in hen-language of his “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

Just as instinct had told her, 
there were worms in that rich, 
black soil! With sweeping strokes 
of her long sinewy. legs she made 
that loam fly! Her strong claws 
drove deep into the radish bed. 
With every energetic scratch she 
upturned a worm and uprooted a 
healthy young radish plant. 

For a little while, all was peace- 
ful. The ecstatic hen and the happy 
hired man worked away at cross 
purposes with complete enjoyment, 
and I watched them as in a trance, 
wondering what 
next. 

Then John Robinson turned his 
head. When he saw that infernal 
fowl tearing up his radish bed, he 
was, for an instant, frozen in fury. 
Then he sprang to _ his 
snatchéd his hat from his 


was 


would happen 


feet, 
head, 


nal reprints, excerpts, and condensations 
of fiction and autobiographical ma- 
terials dealing with the schools and 
teaching. “David Copperfield at Salem 
House,” which was announced as the 
second in the Journal series, will ap- 
pear in a later issue. 


and yelling, “Get out of here!” 
he flung it at her with all his might. 

It did not hit her, but fell close. 
She hadn't noticed that there was 
anybody else in the garden, and 
at this unexpected shock, she 
leaped high into the air, wings and 
legs outspread, with a scream as 
loud as John’s yell. The hired man 
bellowed at her again, and. started 
for her on the run, his great work- 
shoes pounding across the carefully 
weeded lettuce bed. Flapping her 
wings and screeching, the terrified 
hen, squawking loudly, fled across 
the garden, the loose earth of the 
vegetable beds flying from under 
her claws. 

But by that time she hys- 
terical and had quite forgotten the 
location of the gate. Half-flying, 
half-running, a wild swirl of flutter- 
ing feathers, she fetched up slam 
against the picket fence. 

Behind her lay a track of de- 
struction in the seed beds. John 
Robinson was frantic at the sight 
of it. He bawled “Get out of 
here,” stooped, picked up his hat, 
and flung it at her again, this time 
with very good aim. It hit her full 
amidships. Struggling to get he 
balance she went into a series of 
leaps and squawks which were pyro- 
technic. I had never seen a hen 
carry on like that, and since I 
was still young enough to be ir- 
responsible about what happened 
in the adult world, I was absorbed 
by the spectacle. 


was 


(Continued on page 57) 





NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


Orprr from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantitv lots of the 
item and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 


same 
10 or 
more, 20°. 


Classroom Teachers 


Let’s Do It This Way! Suggestions 
for Local Project Recognition Program 
sponsored by state departments of 
classroom teachers and NEA Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers (for state leaders 
and state chairmen primarily). 
Single copy free. DCT. 

Teaching Is Our Profession, 1960-61 
theme of Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 
Poster in 


24p. 


two sizes, Sie” x i1* 


BCT. 


and 


[e = 22". Free. 


Music 


Selective Music Lists for Instru- 
mental and Vocal Solos, Instrumental 
Ensembles. Graded list of music for 
solos and standard instrumental en- 
sembles. 96p. S2. Music Educators Natl. 
Conference 


Physical Education 


Equipment and Supplies for Ath- 
letics, Physical Education, and Rec- 
1960. 84p. 
Health, 
Recreation. 
Dance—I, 1960. 
on modern, social, folk, 
dance. 64p. $2. AAHPER. 

Physical Education in Small Schools. 
Rev. 1960. Program for the small ele- 
mentary school. 160p. $2. AAHPER. 

Marksmanship for Young Shooters. 
No. 5 in Outdoor 
Helps teach chil- 
the correct handling of the 
spring-type air rifle. 24p. $1. AAHPER. 


reation. $2.50. American 


Assn. fo Physical Education, 
and 
Focus on Articles 


and square 


Education Series. 


elementary school 


dren 


Teacher 


W elfare 


Practices and Finances of Teacher 
Credit Unions. Teacher Credit Union 
Vlemo 1960-2. 32 50¢ NEA 


Series 2p 
Order 


Committee on 


NEA. 


Credit Unions. 


from 
Teaching Techniques 


How To 


sources. Rev. 


Utilize Community 
1960. No 


Re- 
13 of the How 
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Inside NEA 


Even in the field of education, 
a book occasionally becomes an un- 
expected best seller, and when this 
happens to an NEA publication, it 
is just as exciting for the staff as 
such news would be to a commer- 
cial publisher who—unlike the 
NEA-—stands to make a nice profit. 

Three new NEA _ publications 
have recently moved into the best- 
selling category. Although they got 
into print because they dealt with 
interesting and newsworthy proj- 
ects, there was no way to tell how 
they would be received. 

One of these projects, sponsored 
solely by the NEA, was the 1959 
study of juvenile delinquency, 
which resulted in a_ two-volume 
work, Delinquent Behavior, Vol. 1: 
Culture and the Individual, 
Delinquent Behavior, 
Principles and Practice.* 

Under the direction of William 
C. Kvaraceus, this project ultimate- 
ly utilized the knowledge and ex- 
perience of more than 500 lay and 
professional leaders ranging from 
pediatricians to police officials. 
These experts on delinquent be- 
havior participated in a series of 
eleven workshops and in the Na- 
tional Invitational Conference on 
the Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency. The final 
reports were then prepared by spe- 
cialists in cultural anthropology, 


and 
Volt. 2: 


*For information, see the 1960 list 
of publications in the September Journal. 


more 


To Do It Series. 8p. 25¢. Natl. Coun- 
the Social Studies. 
Techniques for Teachers of Adults. 
Vol. 1, No. 1. “Using Audio-Visual 
Aids” is the subject of the first issue 
of this new publication. Sept. 1960. 


) 


cil for 


4p. 35¢; annual subscription (8 issues) 


S2. Natl 
Educators. 


Assn. of Public School Adult 


Travel Service 
Traveling Teachers. Sound and 
color filmstrip tells the story of the 
educational travel program sponsored 
by the NEA and many state education 
associations. Available on 
Div. of Travel Service. 


loan from 
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Publications 


sociology, psychology, psychiatry, 
and criminology. 

A year ago the first report was 
issued; since then both volumes 
have become such valuable 
in combating delinquency 
each has been reprinted 
times. 

A second project, begun in ‘the 
spring of 1958, which has resulted 
in a definite “sleeper” publication, 
is a book prepared for the State De- 
partment and the International Co- 
operation Administration by NEA’s 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions. 

The book provides factual in- 
formation about eighty-six differ- 
ent countries for those who play 
host to foreign visitors who come 
to live in this country under var- 
ious exchange programs. 

Published in loose-leaf form, this 
fact book, Other Lands, Other Peo- 
ples,* became so popular after its 
initial distribution to lead- 
ers that orders from teachers and 
students made a second printing 
of 10,000 copies necessary. In the 
fall it will be recommended to 
additional thousands of teachers 
by Scholastic Book Services. 

The third project, financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation, offers to 
educators not just one book but an 
entire new series on the academi- 
cally talented student. 

The NEA was selected to admin- 
ister this project because of its fa- 
cilities for communicating with ad- 
ministrators, teachers, 


tools 
that 
three 


local 


and curric- 
ulum and supervisory personnel. 
This project, under the direction 
of Charles E. Bish, has already pro- 
vided educators with manuals on 
administration, science, mathemat- 
ics, English, social studies, 
modern foreign languages. 
A total of several hundred thou- 
sand copies of the various reports 
have already been distributed. 
Within the next few months, six 
additional reports will be available. 
And, if the present rate of interest 
continues, they should also join 
the ranks of NEA best sellers. 
—NEA Division OF PUBLICATIONS. 


and 
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FISHER 
(Continued from page 55) 

John Robinson ran after the hen 
again, his roars of fury mingling 
with her screams. She fled from 
him at top speed—and of course 
since she was now beside herself, 
soon ran head on against the 
fence with its thickset pickets. 
Idiotic in panic, she thrust her 
head as far as it would go between 
two of the pickets, and squirmed 
and flapped wildly trying to force 
her body through. No go! She drew 
her head back, pushed it between 
the next two pickets, drew it back, 
thrust it between the next two, 
always squawking at the top of her 
voice. 

Thus she rocketed along, stick- 
ing her head between the slats, 
pulling it back, sticking it franti- 
cally through again. Every feather 
on her was awry. After her John 
pounded’ throwing his hat at inter- 
vals, ana ng “Get out of here, 
I say!’’ I don’t need to tell you 
what the garden looked like after 


two or three minutes of this chase.,. 


Trex below my window, the 
back door of ‘the brick house 
opened. My ancient great-aunt, 
Mary Ann Canfield, came out. I 
saw her at once, for I looked 
straight down on the top of her 
sun-bonneted head. But the crazed 
hen and the maddened hired man 
did not notice. 

My great-aunt was then an 
enormously stout and very old 
woman. She had long ago given up 
any effort to keep her figure in 
shape with corsets, and nearly al- 
ways wore a Mother Hubbard ging- 
ham apron which fell from her 
shelf-like bosom to the very 
ground. Decent women in those 
days never showed their feet. 

She wore the sun-bonnet because 
decent women in those days al- 
ways protected their complexions 
from the sun. From above I could 
not see her face; but from long 
acquaintance with her, I knew its 
expression—one she often wore of 
cold contempt for human idiocy. 
Silently, as if on rollers, she moved 
forward toward the open garden 
gate. 


(Continued on next page) 
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SAI Sail aboard such fine Trans-Atlantic 
liners as the Rotterdam, Liberte, 
United Stotes, Queen 
AROUN Mary. Visit Paris, the 
Riviera, Cairo, Suez, 
T Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Saigon, Hong Kong, Kyoto, Tokyo— 
plus overland tour of 
WORLD Japan — and Hono- 
lulu. More then 13,- 
i 000 relaxing miles 
52 exotic days routed by seo. JAL 
and PAA jets across 

$2,045 _— = the Pacific. 
All transportation, land arrangements, deluxe hotels, 
and shore excursions are included in the modest 

rates from $2045. 


Monthly sailings from New York: 
Feb. 17, March 18, April 17, May 4, June 21, etc. 





.Four Winds. 
CRUISES ? 

175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 

TEL. SP 7-0260 Mr. Ned Novis 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR 

AWARD EMBLEMS 
OF 

I Boy al de po iced 


Buy by mail direct 
from the manufac- 
turer. Awards for 
every scholastic ac- 
tivity. Finest qual- 
ity assured. Write 
for FREE 1961 
CATALOG. 


AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


3435 W. S5\st STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL 


- 


LOW 
PRICES 








Howard Tours CHRISTMAS: VACATIONS 


to MEXICO 


Christmas in Mexico City . . 


Year's in Acapulco 


““posadas”, 


handicraft centers ... 
program... 





AN EXCITING 


eb POSITION FOR’ YOU 


The SPECIAL NOVEMBER INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 
of CRUSADE wil! feature actual overseas positions in 
the schools of AFRICA, ALASKA, AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, 
BRITISH GUIANA, CANADA CEYLON, ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND, INDIA, IRAQ, JA- 
MAICA, JAPAN, MEXICO, NEW ZEALAND, PAKISTAN, 
SAMOA, SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, NEAR & FAR EAST, 
and MANY, MANY other countries 

There are mitions for husband-wife teams Many 
pay traveling penses, but you must apply early. Lan- 
guage of ins ~ usually English 


U. S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating U.S. and WORLD WIDE «ducational opportunities 
at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, pro- 
fessors, and administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DIRECT 
Members’ qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE has helped 1000's 
of educators to earn more and to travel. Are you miss- 
ing your opportunities? 


delay, write today for FREE information about 
service, part-time werk, writ pportuni- 
awards, summer jobs, charter flights, re- 

and duplicatior 


: 2 issues $2.00 [] Yearly (10 issues) $5.00 


SPECIAL APRIL COLLEGE VACANCY ISSUE $2 
] SPECIAL NOVEMBER FOREIGN VACANCY ISSUE $2 
O APPLICATION PHOTOS, 25 for $2 
] RESUME DUPLICATION, 60 for $6 

COLLEGE TRANSCRIPTS, ist $1, additional SO0¢ 
O TEACHER APPLICATION FORMS, 10 for $1 

A_ YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ENTITLES YOU TO 
ONE FREF ITEM below. Pick and send for yours 
now. These pamphiets may be bought separately 
WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME S50c¢ 
WRITING A CONVINCING COVERING LETTER SOc 
AVOIDING MAJOR APPLICATION MISTAKES 5S0¢ 
ARE YOU IK THE ‘‘RIGHT’'’ SCHOOL SOc 
STATE CERTIFICATION DATA SOc 


JO000000000 


ooc 


SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 
CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99NE, Station G, Brooklyn 22, WN. Y. 
Available at Schools & Public Libraries 


Comprehensive 
tour gives picture of the real Mexico 

Guadalajara, Patzcuaro, Morelia, 
Guanajuato, San Miguel 
Mexico City, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Aca- 
pulco .. . featuring famed religious 
regions of historical, 
archaeological, and political import, 
festive social 
fully escorted. 


17 days $299 (airfare additional) 








to HAWAII 


. New Two weeks of sun and fun on the 
beach at Waikiki... accommodations 
at glamorous new Reef Towers... full 
program of sightseeing and social 
events . Highlights: Christmas 
Dinner by the sea, Polynesian feasts, 
south seas entertainment . . . Two- 
day visit to Garden Isie of Kauai at 
luxurious Kauai Surf resort. . . time 
for sun-bathing and relaxation... 
Escorted. 


13 days $496 from the West Coast 


Allende, 


OAKLAND 10, CALIF. 


| 
| 
| 


Educational Travel Tours 


EUROPE 
SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Start now 
to plan for next summer 


Under the educational guidance of Col- 
lege of the Pacific, you have an oppor- 
tunity to earn 6 university credits to 
advance your academic standing. 
You may apply for income tax credit. 
You have the choice of the three most 
pepular travel areas in the entire 
world: 
Repeated by popular demand for 
the third time, the 57-day Euro- 
pean tour includes Scandinavia. 
The South Pacific tour in 1961 will 
include for the first time an op- 
tional visit to the Orient! 
And a new South American tour, 
visiting every major country. 
Write now for 
early planning 
modations. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
(Central Coast Section) 
1408 King Street, Senta Cruz, Calif. 
A Halimark Tour 


| 
_saeeneceeseeueseeusessness 


folders— 
better accom- 


descriptive 
means 


5 








FISHER 


(Continued from previous page) 


Now John Robinson saw her. 
Evidently he knew, as well as I 
did (whether he could see it or 
not), what the expression on her 
face was. For he stopped short and 
hung his head. 

Very slowly and without a sound, 
she moved in through the open 
gate, and even more slowly up 
along the garden path, toward the 
hysterical hen, which was still spas- 
modically flapping her disheveled 
wings, wildeyed, her voice almost 
gone, but occasionally emitting a 
hoarse squawk. 

When Aunt Mary was fairly 
close to the hen she stood perfectly 
motionless, a thick pillar of ging- 


IMAGINE ham. The hen, almost worn out, 


went on squawking and fluttering, 
YOUR DELIGHT 3 whenthe boys and but less and less. Finally her jerk- 


i rings fell to stillness, and she 
girls from your room put on the best entertainment eae ee ee 


closed her beak. 
of the year. All accomplished with Anderson’s Aunt Mary waited a minute on 


fascinating new little book of tricks. two longer, and then with a slow 


deliberate motion threw out one 
It’s a program in which everyone who may have any number of as- single grain of corn, one only. 
in room participates. Therecan be _ sistants. The tricks are readily 
25 principals and as many others’ learned. When mastered, room 
as there are can take part and all _can give fine magic show. 


can feel important. Put on show for school assembly, 
The entire program is based on PTA or parents’ night or give for 
Anderson’s book called How TO BE room. (Aids dexterity and poise.) ae ‘iets Sp ‘i tale d 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN. Book gives grain of corn and swallowed it. 

the secrets of 25 tricks. Geared to 10 get 00k described HOW TO BE A Aunt Mary moved back one step 
skill of youngsters but baffle and JUNIOR MAGICIAN by George 5. only in the direction of the gate. 
amaze everyone. Apportion one Anderson—63 pages, stiff cover; 574x854"; She dropped another grain. Uncer- 


ak f rg ie black and a color; secrets for 25 tricks etude ol ‘= red § ail 
Tic rom tMms Doo toa person clearly pictured step by step—send name, ainty, 1e 1en movec orwar¢ 


address and 50¢ postpaid to and snatched up that grain. Then 
’ HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. Aunt Mary moved back another 
P.O. Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana step, waited a minute, and dropped 


Then she waited again. The hen 
muttered a squawk, fluttered her 
feathers a little, looked all around 
uneasily, and then with a darting 
gesture of distrust picked up one 


Alwaus wholesome. delicious: 


another grain. 

Thus leading the. quieted hen, 
Driving? she backed herself very slowly out 
Big date coming up? of the gate. The hen followed. 
When they were both outside, 
Aunt Mary shut the gate. Then 
she cast one look, just one, at the 
helps you relax and refresh after hours. abashed John Robinson. I couldn't 
see her sunbonnet-shaded face, but 

I knew what the expression was. 
If you think that this minutely 


small episode provided no food for 
See Evrope—Leisurely! TEACHERS OF 8th & 9th GRADERS thought during the growing-up 


Help students pass exams to enter high school. Bu: 


Or just at home? The lively 
flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 





. , * ¥ - . 

- 4 z f 9E } Ww REPARE FOR H eare h . 
Long European vacation fror $1495 GT AOE EE Ate Ren, SCHOO, ENTRANCE years of the little girl who later 
complete. 58 days. Visit ten countries. | in Math, Science, Eng.. & Soe. Studies. All 5 for 


5 


First class hotels, all rooms with bath, | | | 88.00, MQM Scoot ‘TeAcHEns: Buy “tow to Pre- became deeply concerned with the 


; 4 b ae pare for College Entrance Tests.’’ Plus Intermed. Al F 
Fine steamship accommodations. Write seeen. Armes, Hist 4 orld Beckgrounds, Eng. 4—ali procedures of all kinds of educa- 
for Free information. Wanted: Ret. School Teachers te set YES BOOKS. 


pI ka Ne A Territories open. write YES BOOKS tion—well, you can just guess 
104 University Station, * Minneapolis 14, Minnesota | Dept. NEA, 6 Railroad wend Larchmont, N.Y. again. + + 
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Minnesota Teachers Celebrate 


MEA’s Centennial Year 


Many persons know Rochester, 
Minnesota, as the home of the 
famous Mayo Clinic. 

But to Minnesota’s 
Rochester has a_ special 
cance: It was here that the fore- 
runner of the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association came into being 
just after the outbreak of the Civil 
War. 

Heeding a call printed in news- 
papers throughout the state, nearly 
fifty teachers left their pioneer out- 
posts on the prairies and in the 
forests, and gathered on August 27, 
1861, in Rochester’s Baptist Church 
to “consult together become 
acquainted and to take each 
other by the hand.” Those words, 
excerpted from that newspaper mes- 
sage, were written by John Ogden, 
principal of the first State Normal 
School, Winona. ' 

No matter how arduous the jour- 
ney, they came—on horseback, by 
stagecoach, by river 
they were dedicated 
women. 

Educated in the East, but with 
their allegiance firmly rooted in 
the virgin Minnesota land they 
called home, these teachers talked 
together and drew strength and 
confidence from their common pur- 
pose. 

Before their meeting was ad- 
journed, they had founded the 
Minnesota State Teachers Associa- 
tion and elected as their first presi- 


teachers 
signifi- 


steamer—for 


men and 


Mr. Gallop is executive secretary, Min- 
nesota Education Association, St. Paul, 
and is a member of NEA’s Committee 
on Educational Finance. 


PEFANUTS 


YOU HAVE TO KNOW 

A LOT OF THINGS 

BEFORE YOU CAN 
ENTER KINDER- 
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dent Benjamin F. Crary, former 
president of Hamline University 
and state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Committees were also set up to 
deal with three areas—common 
schools, normal schools, and text- 
books—and plans were made to 
meet each year. 

Thus, when Indian massacre was 





Estimated Current Expenditure 
per Pupil in ADA, 1959-60 
U.S 3 $559.00 26. Vt. 

\laska 530.00 Yo p 

. me S. 197.00 2% 
. Calif. 471.38 29 
Del. 460.00 30. 
Wyo. 150.00 $1. Utah 345.00 

. Oreg. $41.00 $2. N. Dak.. 335.00 
Nev. $35.00 33. Mo. $31.00 

. Conn. 430.00 34. Tex 315.00 
Mich. 125.00 35. Hawaii. 313.00 

.. F 104.91 36. Fla. $05.00 
Minn. 404.00 37. Nebr. $00.00 
Il. 102.00 38. Okla. 292.00 
Mont. 100.00 39. Maine 290.00 
N. Mex. 400.00 10. Idaho 273.00 

. Wash. $93.00 41. Va. 260.00 
Md. $91.00 42. Ga. 241.00 

a &. $90.00 43. W. Va. . 240.00 
Wis. 385.00 2 Ss 230.00 
. Colo. $82.20 15. Ky. 217.00 
= © % 373.40 16. Tenn. 211.50 
370.00 17. Miss 209.21 
-. ms Ge 205.00 

Ala 200.00 

50. Ark. 191.00 


$56.00 
Ind. $55.00 
. N.H. $50.00 
Kans 345.00 
S. Dak. $45.00 


. Ariz. 


50 states 
and D.C. 369.00 


Ohio 
. lowa 
Mass. 


366.00 
362.00 
360.00 


Puerto 
Rico 118.80 


From Rankings of the States, 1960, 
1960-R9) prepared by 


Division, 


(Research Report 
NEA Research 


YOU HAVE To BE ABLE TO USE A 

HANDKERCHIEF, GET A DRINK OF 
WATER ALONE, PUTON YOUR OWN 
COAT AND CUT WITH SCISSORS! 


A. L. GALLOP 


still a factor te reckon with, and 
before the first mile of railroad 
track was laid in the state, a hand- 
ful of far-seeing educators had built 
a sturdy framework for what was 
to become Minnesota's largest pro- 
fessional organization. 


Tv October 1960, the results of 
such efforts were apparent as a 
new generation of educators gath- 
ered for the centennial MEA con- 
vention. They met in the Twin 
Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
because neither city by itself was 
large enough to accommodate the 
membership of more than 27,000. 

That, convention launched the 
MEA’s yearlong observance. 

Other efforts already have been 
initiated: 

@ An MEA seal, designed by 
Marcel C. Stratton, Moorhead 
State College art instructor, has 
been introduced. 

@ The annual MEA Delegate 
Assembly will be held in Rochester 
next April. Special efforts to publi- 
cize that assembly are planned as 
part of the over-all effort to ac- 
quaint Minnesotans with the MEA 
and its services to the state. 

@ A special series of articles, 
“Centennial Thinking on Educa- 
tion,” a series dedicated to the 
educated man and written by dis- 
tinguished Minnesotans, will ap- 
pear throughout the year in the 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 

In these and similar ways, the 
teachers of Minnesota observe the 
100th birthday of their professional 
organization. 


-—- = 
_— 


I NEVER REALIZED THE 
REQUIREMENTS WERE SO RIGID! 


Reprinted from The Washington Post and Times-Heraid Cpr. 1960 by United Feature Snydicate, Inc. 





J-Ft. Long Balloons 
. 

Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 

Add 25¢ 
Made of 2 0 0 for $ 1 Postage 
: ' 
Live Latex Handling 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
usually sel! up to 25¢ each. 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ pou and handling 
this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE 

Dept. B-27-K, P.O. Box 251, 


FABULOUS, NEW 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 
and 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


Bethpage, L.I., N.Y. 





For Travel...Study...Fun 


WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


SUMMER SESSION 


HAWAII 


6 Weeks from $569 


1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in beautiful 
Honolulu. Includes 22 planned activities and sightseeing 

. Waikiki Beach hotel living. . . wide selection of 
courses... the outstanding program to the Islands! 


SUMMER SESSION 


MEXICO 


6 Weeks from $474 

1961 Summer Session, National University of Mexico in 

cosmopolitan Mexico City on the most beautiful campus 

in the world. Includes 16 planned activities, bulifights, 

weekénd sightseeing . . . courses in Spanish or English 
. Finest resort hotel living . . . exceptional foreign 

travel vacation. 


APPLY NOW! Mail coupon for all the wonderful 
information, or write University Study Tours, 2275 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


ad 


11-N-1 
R. E. Cralle, Dir. 
University Study Tours 
2275 Mission Street 
San Francisco 10, Cal. 


20-page Bulletin Dr. 
and Application 


() HAWAII [) MEXICO 
Please send to: 
7 
Address 

School 


| Bat 


State 





Europe—Young Teachers 
See Europe for Less with congenial 
young teachers & other young adults 
of your age & interests. Economical 6- 
to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-ex- 
pense. Space limited! For details write: 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
103 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & WN. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A Pasadena, California 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


+:mmunication 


The following materials selected by 
Carolyn Guss, Indiana University, 
should help students understand the 
complex process of communication. 
They may be purchased from the 
producers-distributors listed below. 

Communication for Beginners. Mo- 
tion picture. 11 min. sd. b&w. Presents 
the contributions of communications 
technology to everyday living. Gr. 1-6. 
(1) 

Communication — In 
World. Motion picture. 11 min. sd. 
color. b&w. Shows how techniques of 
communications have overcome 
and distance. Gr. 4-9. (1) 

Eye of the Beholder. Motion pic- 
ture. 30 min. sd. b&w. Shows how no 
two people see the same situation in 
the same way. Gr. 11-12. (7) 

How Can You Say? Filmstrip. 14 fr. 
Describes the various media by which 
a person expresses thought 
ings. Gr. 1-3. (3) 

How We Communicate. Filmstrip. 
30 fr. Shows how all senses are used 
in communication. Gr. 7-12. (4) 

Say What You Mean. Motion pic- 
ture. 20 min. sd. b&w. Emphasizes 
language as the principal instrument 
of communication. Gr. 10-12. (5) 

The Story of Communications. Mo- 
tion picture. 8 min. sd. color. Traces 
man’s communication from his dis- 
covery of fire to his conquest of space. 
Gr. 7-12. (2) 

Talking Sense: Why Do i aa 
Misunderstand Each Other? Motion 
picture. 30 min. sd. bkw. This and the 
five other motion pictures in the series 
discuss general semantics, words, state- 
ments, “knowing it all,” and 
ing. Gr. 9-12, col. (6) 

Producers or Distributors. 
Instructional Films, 65 E. 
St., Chicago 1. (2) Deita Film Produc- 
tions, Inc., 1821 University Ave., St. Paul 
4, Minn. (3) Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150. Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 
(4) Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (5) McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. (6) National Educational 
Television Service. Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. (7) 


Stuart Reynolds Productions, 195 S. Bev- 
erly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. #+ # 


the Modern 


time 


and feel- 


observ- 


(1) 
South 


Coronet 
Water 


A man without mirth is like a 
wagon without springs.—Henry 
Ward Beecher 


NEA JOURN 


So. America 


Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil only 
$1095 all-expense. All travel by air. 
Small escorted groups. For FREE de- 
tails write: 
Americans Abroad, 


Inc., Travel Service 
Station, 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





ministrators in 


HORNING 


Placing teachers and ad- 
public, 


private schools and colleges 


of N.Y., N.J., 
and Del. 


Penna., 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


DEVON, PENNA. 
Phone: MUrray 8-3180 





PRESIDENTS AND WIVES: 
PORTRAITS, FACTS 


At Last! The first complete collection of 
Our Presidents and All their Wives! 
full of fascinating and revealing information 
of portraits by famous artists. Illustrated hi 
White House and the Presidential Seal 
Mail Order Now! Send §$! 
lications, P. O. Box i5i1, 


Portraits ¢ 
An amazing volum 


story of th 
Exclusively b 


Washington 13, D. C. 





COLLEGE TEACHERS 
SPECIAL SERVICES @ RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL @ ADMINISTRATION 

A specialized service for 
advanced qualifications. 

WESTERN STATES PLACEMENT SERVICE 

5976 N. £. 37th Ave., Portiand 11, Oregon 


personnel with 





BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 

Our tenth znniversary folder deseribes our inelu- 
sive circle tours, planned especially for the teach- 
ing profession, departing and returning within normal 
summer vacation. 
GRAND 
CORONET 
NORTH STAR 
VIKING 


OLYMPIAN 


56 days in Europe, 19 
countries 

37 days in Europe, {2 
countries 

33 days in Scandinavia 
and Britain 

43 days North Cape cruise 
and land tour, 1! countries 
49 days in Europe, 14 
countries with Portugal, 
Spain, Greece $1595 
Round-trip tourist ciass ship and all European ex- 
penses included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early 
registration required for June departure. 


$1360 
$1160 
$1195 
$1295 


Te 


P. O. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD. MINNESOTA 





Grade Twins are a most effective 
rubber stamp set to carry your mes- 
sage to students when grading tests, 
drawings, etc. Send $1.00 for each 
Grade Twin set to Kelart Co., P.O. 
Box 45701, Los Angeles 45, Cali- 


fornia. 


Md., 
Member of N.A.TA. 


of 


€ 


Dozens 


y 


per copy te Historie Pub- 


November 1960 





o help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 


Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one’‘of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


Oe eee ae eee ee a 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL NEA-11-60 
Department of the Army 

] Washington 25, D. C. 
ATTN: AGSN 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 


Name 


City 


ae, 
High School 


Position 


* 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
! Address 
I 
! 
1 
I 
I 
| 
| 
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! 
| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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! 
! 
! 
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See Bible Lands 
Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, 
Egypt, Jerusalem, Jordan, Israel, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bar- 
gain. 55 days—all expense, escorted, 
only $1695. Write for Free information. 
Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
101 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


EUROPE 


1961 Summr Tours: 46 to 64 days in Europe, 
14-18 countries, from $1195. Transatlantic travel 
by sea, air or combination. Register now for June 
and early July departures. Write directly to: 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 


Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


. . for educational leaders 
3rd ANNUAL LABORATORY 
Bethel, Maine 
July 23-August 4, 1961 
To translate scientific knowledge into 

skills of 


* working with others 


* making decisions 
* diagnosing problems 


* understanding self 
National Training Laboratories 
National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Please send me details. 
My name 


My address 


Just Published 


a source desk 
ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 
DEPARTMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 
National Education Association 


1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 
736 pages $7.50 
Write For Descriptive Folder 


Plan for 


Home Economics on Display 
during National Education Week 
Write to AHEA for these aids: 
Home Economics Posters 


Series of 16 posters showing 8 subject- 
matter areas and accompanying ca- 
reers, 12 x 14 inches; all 16 posters $2 


Is Home Economies the 
Career for Your Daughter? 


New give-away piece for open house 
or PTA meetings. Single copies. free; 


American Home Economics = 
Association : 
1600 Twentieth St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Please enclose payment with orders of 
less than $2; Orders of $2 or more can 


be billed; postage charged on billed 
orders. 








RECESS 


Pater Patriae 


Strange and wonderful are the mis- 
apprehensions of children about our 
presidents. 

Some pupils mere:y degrade them 
by underplaying their fame, as did the 
Colorado student who = said that 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address was 
Avenue.” Asked 


who discovered America, a young man 


“1600 Pennsylvania 


from Missouri said it was 
Washington, D.C.” 

\ child in West Virginia said that 
our first president was “father of his 
and other students have be- 
come equally personal. During a study 
of the Constitution, some Ohio chil- 
dren concluded: “The next in line for 
the presidency if the 


“George 


children,” 


vice-president 
could not serve would be a temperate 
president,” ““The 
impeached = on 

Mistress 


president may be 
made by 
“Senators 
elected today directly buy the people.” 

Nor are the first ladies of our land 
immune 


charges 
Demeanor,” and 


unintentional wit- 
ticisms of our students. Asked to ex- 
plain the headline, “Alaska Becomes 
State as Ike Unfurls Old Glory,” a 
pupil said that Ike is our president 
and Old Glory, his wife. And another 
stated that “the supreme law of the 
land is the Constitution, 
Eisenhower, Mrs. 
Nixon.” 


from the 


President 
Eisenhower, and 
Presidential haunts get the same 
treatment. According to some children, 
Mt. Vernon is an “interrupting vol 
cano”; the White House is where the 
Warm 
Georgia, is where Theodore 
Roosevelt took baths; Camp David is 
where Goliath was slain; and Monti- 
cello is a wine made famous by Edgar 
Allen Poe. 
No wonder 


early colonists washed clothes; 
Springs, 


statesmen die young 
and politics 


students. 


remains a mystery to 
Maybe that is why a five- 
year-old came home from kindergarten 
singing, “Land where the fathers died, 
land where the children cried. 
—Based on items submitted by 
Independence, Mo.; 
JULIUs cHOTVACS, Pueblo, Colo.; ALEX 
CHRYSSIKOS, Bluefield, W. Va.; 
HARCAR, Willowbrook, 


MAURINE WHITE, 


® Please keep the chuckles 
your little cherubs coming to us. 


LORENNI BOOTH, 


AGNES 
Calif.; and 
Borger, Tex. 


from 
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50 World Famous 


ae PICTURES 
= “| New York Edition 


onty $1.00 


Yes, for a limited time you 
can now get 50 world famous 
Perry Pictures at this spe- 
cial price . . Beautifully 
lithographed on fine linen 
finish paper these big 7” 
x 9 prints of world famous 
art, animals, children, places 
and events are approved and 
used by hundreds of school 
systems. . NOW READY 
. Our beautifully bound 
Christmas booklets and the 
booklets on Madonnas and 
E life of Christ oo 

— - 5'~” x 8 prints. - 
50¢ each booklet or 3 for $1.00. . . . Send for our 
new 1960-61 catalog with 1600 miniature illustra- 

tions. . . . Only 35¢ 


NATURE SPECIAL 


20 big 7”x9” prints in FULL NATURAL COLOR 
on birds and nature subjects. Only $1.00. 


PERRY PICTURES INC. 


Dept. A-11, Malden, Mass. 


DO YOU DREAD 
BLACKBOARD WORK? 


TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY OF 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


New HAND-GIENIC, the avto- 

é Yi matic pencil that uses any stand- 
—fJard chalk, ends forever messy chalk 
dust on your hands and clothes. 

No more recoiling from fingernails 
scratching on board. Fits hand like a 
fountain pen . . . chalk writing or 
drawing becomes a smooth pleasure. At 
a push of button chalk ejects . . . of 
retracts. Hand never touches chalk during 
use, never gets dried up or affected by 
allergy. It's the most welcome gift you 
could give a fellow teacher. 

STOP CHALK WASTE 
Because HAND-GIENIC holds firmly even 
V4" chalk and prevents breakage, it al- 
lows the comfortable use of practically 
the whole length of chalk. 
Sturdy metal construction. 1 yr. written 
guorantee. 22K gold plated cap, onyx- 
black barrel. FREE TRIAL OFFER: Send $2 for one 
(only $5 for set of 3). Postage free. No COD’s. If 
not delighted, return for full refund. Ask for quan 
tity discount and TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE plan 
It's not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY! 


HAND-GIENIC Dept. = aad St 


“For the Young 
of All Ages"’ 





Weekly Departures. Fully Inclusive 
aay 
DCOEUROPE 18-80 Days fr. *788 
DCOORIENT 17-30 days #r51398 
COAFRICA 26-67 Days #1767 
OCOS0PACIAIC 3-58 bays tr. *952 
OOMOLY LAND 23-24 vays #1496 
0 So.AMER. 17-45 Days fr. 858 
“No Greater » OMAWAI 1330 
Value Anywhere 8-44 Days fr. 
Ask Your Travel Agent] MEXICO 15-18 Days tr. '299 
(L) STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 
& TA Curepeen trips incl. steamer from $798. 
———=Check folders desired. -—-——g 
Rancho Mirage B 7 es Zz 
— 7 lo. senna State __ 


and Study Trips to “Everywhere” 66 Day 
Rr v 
WORLD TRA’ it Name 
Calif : 
california sesssseseeueeeseesean® 
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YOUR TELEPHONE! 


Are there friends nearby or faraway 
you haven’t seen for a while? When you 
think of them, think also of your tele- 
phone. It quickly puts you back in touch 
. .. gladdens the day for everybody ... 
ends that long silence with a lot of smiles. 


Why not make an overdue telephone 
visit this minute? (And maybe plan an 
actual holiday visit later.) It’s easy to 
do, and a laugh or two from now you'll 
know why the telephone is truly friend- 
ship’s best friend. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Le me 


T FIRST I couldn’t see any real 
use for those charts the teach- 
= er showed us how to make,” a 
sixth-grader said. “But I started 
watching her hair,.and the chart 
worked.” 
“It did?” | 
“Yes. After 
beauty shop, her 


bewildered. 

been to the 
hair’s blonde. 
Then as the part begins to show 
up dark, I draw a line on the chart. 
When the dark streak in her hair 
gets broader, I lengthen the chart 
line, and when it reaches a certain 
mark on my graph paper, I know 
she'll get a new dye job. She does, 
too. See what I mean?” 

Visualization of the chart eluded 
me, but very clear was the reminder 
that pupils observe every detail of 
a teacher’s appearance. 

They may 


was 
she’s 


stare through you. 
They may smile or scowl at you. 
They may look rapt or bored. But 
count on this: They know what 
you look like. They notice run-over 
heels, untidiness. They notice good 
taste and neatness. Thev notice. 


H AVEN'T they always? In_ the 
mid-nineteenth century, University 
of Virginia students were comment- 
ing on William McGuffey’s clothes: 
“Wonderfully neat,” said one, “but 
the most old-fashioned I ever saw 


outside a museum.” 

Early Mt. Holyoke girls remem- 
bered founder Mary Lyon in the 
1840’s as “dressed in summer in a 
gingham or French calico frock, in 
winter in a dark-green merino— 
later remodeled to look like new.” 


Mentor Graham, a teacher on 
the Illinois with 
special care to set an example for 
his backwoods pupils. They were— 
both children and adults—bare- 
footed, wearing unlaundered jeans 
and calicos, their 
(according to 


frontier, dressed 


hair uncombed 
biographer Kuni- 
gunde Duncan). Graham wore a 
long-tailed coat and flowered vest, 
kept his unruly hair brushed, his 
nails clean. 


64 


in Graham's after- 
Was a 


One student 
supper class young store- 
keeper who had recently been de- 
feated for the state legislature. 
Graham thought the man’s unpre- 
possessing appearance and awk- 
gestures had kept people 
from taking. him’ seriously enough 
to vote for him. 

“Don’t flap your arms like an 
old crow starting for the feed 
stack,” Graham told Abraham Lin- 
coln. “Bring a clenched fist down 
upon your palm.” The _ teacher 
talked also about the importance 
of neat clothing and praised him 
when he appeared in class wearing 
clean jeans and new boots. 

When Lincoln was inaugurated 
as president of the United States 
29 years later, a proud guest was 
his old teacher, Mentor Graham. 


ward 


Janes Thurber described Joseph 
Russell Taylor, his English pro- 
fessor at Ohio State, as “round of 
face and body, with yellow hair, 
pink cheeks, and fine blue eyes. He 
usually wore a brown suit, and he 
always brought to class the light of 
the enchanted 
lived in. 


world he 
...On the opening day of 
one of his classes in 1914, he be- 
gan by saying to us, ‘I do not ex- 
pect you to take notes in this class.’ 
Forty of the fifty young men and 
women present wrote that down in 
their brand-new 


artistic 


notebooks with 
their brand-new fountain pens.” 


Vos R students may or may not 


take notes. But they do take note. 





QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


He that falls in love with himself 
will have no rivals.—FRANKLIN 


A life of ease is a difficult pur- 
suit.—COWPER 


There are two kinds of men who 
never amount to much: those who 
cannot do what they are told, and 
those who can do nothing else.— 
CURTIS 


NEA JOURNAL 


If you apply “make-up an inch 
thick,” use “about half a bottle of 
perfume at a time,” wear “weird 
clothes” that “look like the ones 
my mother gave to our church to 
send to foreign countries,” youn 
students react. [These and the stu- 
dent quotes which follow are from 
W. A. Lamar’s excellent Teachers 
as Students See Them. Called to 
our attention by Virginia M. Burke 
of the University of Wisconsin, this 
booklet is available from National 
Council of Teachers of English, 704 
S. 6th St., Champaign, IIL, 50¢.) 

If you wear “three or four brace- 
lets on each arm,” they'll say, “She 
had more armor on than _ the 
knights of old. After hearing this 
jingle-jangle constantly for one 
hour, you would adore the silence 
of the students shouting in the halls 
between classes.” 

If “every day five days a week,” 
you wear the same outfit, they'll 
“really get sick looking at it.’’ Said 
one student on the monotony of 
his teacher’s apparel: “It was the 
firm conviction of everyone that he 
had to his name only one brown 
suit and a brown nylon shirt. He 
wore this suit and shirt every day. 
We were all greatly surprised one 
day when he wore a blue one, but 
we found out later he had to leave 
early to go to a funeral.” 

But, fortunately, as a rule they 
don’t expect you to spend a fortune 
on your wardrobe or to be one of 
the world’s ten best-dressed men o1 
women. They'll say: “Her appea 
ance was outstanding because of 
its neatness. The choice of 
in her clothes perfect, and 
never did she wear two colors that 


color 
was 


clashed. Above everything else she 
did not smell like a sachet bag.” 
Or: “Her appearance is neat. She is 
always dressed in clean, fresh-look- 
ing outfits and did not as some 
teachers do wear one outfit until 
you felt you wouldn’t know her if 
she had on something different.” 


They notice, all right—with or 
without benefit of graph paper. 


Wtilerod. A. Fomner 
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the average cost of moving a ton of freight one mile is six cents 
by truck...twenty-four cents by airplane...and less than a cent 
and a half by efficient, low-cost railroads. 


In everyone's interest, public policy should give the railroads the opportu- 
nity to compete with other forms of transportation on a fair and equal basis. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
I TON SINGS CE A RIN TIN, scene en cctscnstrteee eiennnarctiinn seme 








